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SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1905 


The birthday of Washington 
cgrees , was more generally observed 
on than usual on Wednesday of 
last week, and important addresses were 
delivered at different points. ‘The most 
interesting of these celebrations was 
held under the auspices of the University 
of Pennsylvania. On the Fourth of July, 
1783, the degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon Washington, first Presi- 
dent of the United States. On Wednes- 
day of last week, after an interval of one 
hundred and twenty-two years, the trus- 
tees of the same university conferred 
the same honor on Mr. Roosevelt. The 
occasion was made significant and mem- 
orable not only by reason of this inter- 
esting historical parallel, but by the rec- 
ognition of two other great countries— 
Germany and England ; the first by con- 
ferring the degree of Doctor of Laws on 
the Emperor William, and the second by 
conferring the same degree on Sir Henry 
Mortimer Durand, British Ambassador. 
It does not always happen that three 
public men, entirely apart from the claims 
of their positions, so amply justify a 
university in conferring academic de- 
grees. Sir Henry Mortimer Durand is 
an accomplished diplomatist and a man 
of unusual intellectual requirements, who 
has more than once shown a high degree 
of literary skill. When the Emperor of 
Germany, fifteen years ago, by severing 
his official relations with Prince Bis- 
marck, inaugurated a new policy in Ger- 
many, there was general recognition of 
his ability, but also very general doubt 
about his wisdom. That doubt has 
proved to be without foundation, for 
the Emperor has not only developed 
into a ruler of a very high order of 
ability, but also into a lover of peace 
and a promoter of international con- 
cord. He has always held, and has 
often given expression to, a very high 
conception of the source of his authority ; 
but it is also true that he has held that 


authority always in trust for the German 
people; he regards himself as the first 
servant of the Empire. He is an inde- 
fatigable worker, with great grasp of detail, 
insatiable appetite for mastering facts, 
and tireless industry in making himself 
acquainted with the resources of Ger- 
many and with its opportunities. His 
interest in art, in literature, and in relig- 
ion is deep and genuine, and he has 
been a generous promoter of the art 
and scholarship of his people. When 
he came to the throne, he saw, as very 
few other Germans saw, the pressing 
importance of a great commercial devel- 
opment if Germany was to sustain hér 
position in Europe. With the instinct 
of a statesman, he studied the whole 
situation, discerned the lines of growth, 
and has proved himself a leader of singu- 
lar sagacity and foresight in promoting, 
directing, and developing the commercial 
interests of the Empire. The fact that 
Germany has come into the forefront of 
commercial nations is due in no small 
measure to the foresight and practical 
sagacity of the Emperor. He has sus- 
tained the traditions of his house so far 
as personal character is concerned, and 
has advanced the tradition that the 
Hohenzollerns are working and not 
ornamental rulers. The American peo- 
ple have not been slow to recognize his 
capacity and, of late years, his marked 
friendliness toward this country ; ‘and the 
action of the University of Pennsylvania 
will command universal assent. 
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eee: The defects and dangers 
Investigation Of the Indian Reservation 
system are once more 

brought to the attention of the public by 
debate in the House of Representatives 
at Washington over the renewal of what 
is known as the Osage Oil Land Lease. 
This land, about a million and a half 
acres in extent, belongs to the Osage 
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Indians of Indian Territory, and was 
leased nearly ten years ago, with the 
necessary approval of the Government, 
from the Osage Indians by Edwin B. 
Foster, who turned over his title to the 
Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Com- 
pany. This company in turn sub-leased 
parcels of these oil lands to smaller 
companies or toindividuals. It is stated 
that, according to the terms of the lease 
and at the present price of oil, the 
Indian owners of the land receive as 
rental 7.2 cents per barrel of oil pro- 
duced and sold, while the Indian Ter- 
ritory company which holds the blanket 
lease receives about 31.5 cents a barrel, 
the balance going to the actual producers 
and handlers of the oil. It is asserted 
and denied that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany has a controlling interest in the 
operation of these wells. The original 
lease soon expires, and it is proposed by 
the Interior Department to extend the 
lease for ten years more on 680,000 acres 
of the land. Secretary Hitchcock, in 
supporting the propriety of this extension, 
says that “ this acreage represents only 
the sub-leases taken in good faith under 
the original lease. The Foster lease of 
1,500,000 constituted a monopoly, but 
it is Only just that the smaller sub-lessee 
should be protected.” In reply to the 
criticism that the Osage Indians are 
not getting their fair share of the profits 
from these oil wells, the statement is 
made that the present percentage is en- 
riching them sufficiently, and that they 
are receiving dividends which are mak- 
ing them the “ richest community in the 
world.” If by “community ” is meant 
a body of men and women of a dying 
race segregated and fenced about by a 
richer, more powerful, and superior race, 
this is possibly true. But, although char- 
ity covers a multitude of sins, a multi- 
tude of dividends can never hide the 
real poverty of people who, are deprived 
or who deprive themselves of the com- 
mon rights of humanity. The House of 
Representatives has passed a resolution 
calling for full information from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior concerning these 
oil leases, both past and present. Cap- 
tain Pratt, of Carlisle, once said that if 
all the Indians of the United States 
could be put on one vast railway train 
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which should travel through the country 
dropping five Indians in every county 
of each State, the Indian problem would 
be settled. This was only a picturesque 
way of stating what The Outlook believes 
to be a fundamental truth with regard 
to the Indian—namely, that the reserva- 
tion system should be abandoned as 
soon as possible, and that all Indian 
property, lands, money, or whatever 
other form of wealth is held for the In- 
dian in trust by the Government, should 
be allotted to the Indians in severalty, 
and they should be treated hereafter as 
individuals and not merely as units of 
a tribe. 
@ 

On April 4 next the 
people of Chicago will 
elect a Mayor to succeed 
Carter H. Harrison, who is now finishing 
his eighth year of service. It was prac- 
tically settled some weeks ago that Mr. 
John Maynard Harlan would be the 
Republican nominee, and he has been 
named without opposition. It is like- 
wise conceded that the nominee of the 
Democrats will be Mr. E. F. Dunne, 
a judge now occupying a position on 
the circuit bench of Chicago. The all- 
important issue will continue to be in 
this campaign what it has been in the 
last four campaigns—the traction ques- 
tion. The candidates are both men of 
good personal reputation. Mr. Harlan, 
the Republican nominee, is a son of 
Justice Harlan, of the United States 
Supreme Court. He is a man of ath- 
letic build and commanding — pres- 
ence, and is an effective campaign 
speaker. Mr. Harlan was elected to the 
Chicago City Council in 1896, and 
served one term in that body when a 
majority of its members were supposed 
to be “boodlers.” He naturally as- 
sumed the leadership of the so-called 
“honest minority” in the City Council 
in successfully fighting the plans of Mr. 
Yerkes and the fifty-year franchise grab- 
bers. In 1897 Mr. Harlan was an inde- 
pendent candidate for Mayor of Chicago, 
and, after a campaign that thoroughly 
aroused the city, succeeded in polling 
more votes than the regular Republican 
nominee. Four years ago Mr. Harlan’s 
friends tried to secure for him the Re- 
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publican nomination, and two years ago 
he himself made a strong fight for the 
honor, but without success. This year 
the nomination was conceded to him 
without opposition. When he first 
entered the areria of municipal politics, 
Mr. Harlan was denounced in many 
quarters as a dangerous radical. To-day 
he is accounted a conservative, not be- 
cause he has altered his position, but 
because the sentiment of the community 
has changed. He believes in the settle- 
ment of the street-car question on the 
basis of a renewal grant that shall re- 
serve to the city the right of municipal 
purchase at some time in the future, if the 
companies will accept a settlement that 
the people deem fair. Passing the ques- 
tion of whether or not immediate munici- 
palization of street railways is desirable 
for Chicago, Mr. Harlan and his associ- 
ates contend that the practical difficulties 
in the way of immediate acquisition are 
so great as to render that policy inexpe- 
dient if there is any other reasonable 
course open to the city. The Demo- 
cratic party of Chicago, under the leader- 
ship of Judge Dunne, is expected to favor 
immediate municipal ownership and to 
oppose any further franchise grants 
whatever, except such temporary grants 
or mere licenses as may be necessary to 
bridge the chasm until municipal owner- 
ship can be brought about. Judge 
Dunne has the active support of the 
radical element and the Hearst news- 
papers, and his election, if he shall be 
favored at the polls, presumably will be 
accounted a triumph of the Hearst influ- 
ence in Chicago. 


® 


The Chicago traction sit- 
uation is so complicated 
that it is not easily under- 
stood in all its details even by residents 
of the city concerned, and much less by 
outsiders. The first franchise grant was 
in 1858, and was for a period of twenty- 
five years and thereafter until the city 
should elect to purchase. This grant 
was for the south division of the city. 
Somewhat similar grants were made soon 
after to other companies to operate in 
the north and west divisions. In the 
face of these ordinances the companies 
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went to the State Legislature in 1865 
and secured from that body direct, with- 
out regard to the wishes of the city of 
Chicago, what purported to be an exten- 
sion of their franchise rights from twenty- 
five to ninety-nine years. The popular 
protest against this action bore some 
fruit, in that it led to the insertion in 
the new State Constitution of 1870 of a 
provision designed to make it impossible 
for the State Legislature thereafter to 
grant street railway franchises without 
requiring local consent. The Legisla- 
ture in 1874 passed a general law limit- 
ing all future grants to twenty years. 
This remained the policy of the State 
until 1897, when Mr. Yerkes induced 
the Legislature to authorize City Coun- 
cils to grant fifty-year franchises. This 
proceeding so outraged public sentiment 
that the succeeding Legislature repealed 
the fifty-year statute before any action 
had been taken under it by the Chicago 
City Council. The next legislative meas- 
ure of importance was the Mueller law, 
authorizing cities to own and operate 
street railways, passed in 1903, after 
riotous and revolutionary. proceedings 
in the House that culminated in the 
actual driving of the Speaker from the 
chair. He was not allowed to return 
until he gave his promise that he would 
permit roll-calls on all important prop- 
ositions concerning this measure. The 
street railway service in Chicago is and 
long has been extremely poor, and the 
profits of the business have been large. 
The City Railway Company, operating 
in the south division of the city, has a 
capitalization of $18,000,000 and tangi- 
ble property worth $12,000,000. The 
par value of the securities outstanding 
against the North and West Side sys- 
tems, known as the Union Traction Sys- 


tem, is in excess of $75,000,000, while 


the value of the tangible property repre- 
sented by these securities is. only $15,- 
000,000. In 1899 Mr. Yerkes, by sale 
and lease, disposed of his West. and 


‘North Side holdings to a new. company— 


the Union Traction Company—and 


‘shook the dust of Chicago from his feet. 


This company two years ago went into 
the hands of a receiver because it could 
not meet all of the heavy fixed charges 
against it, and the properties controlled 
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by the company have since that time 
been administered by Judge Grosscup, 
of the United States Court. Some of 
the franchise grants of the companies 
clearly expired by limitation on July 30, 
1903. Others clearly have varying pe- 
riods yet to run, none longer than 1916. 
The companies hold that under the 
so-called ninety-nine-year act of 1865 
‘many of their franchises have fifty years 
or more yet to run. 


g 


The people of Chicago 
are resolutely committed 
to the policy that no fur- 
ther grant shall be made by the City 
Council unless the companies, in consid- 
eration of that grant, shall agree to waive 
all their claim of rights under the so- 
called ninety-nine-year act. After pro- 
longed negotiations with the City Rail- 
way Company, the Council Committee 
‘on Local Transportation succeeded in 
framing an ordinance which it was 
understood the City Railway Company 
would accept. This ordinance called 
‘for a twenty-year grant, with a reserved 
right of peaceable city purchase at any 
time after thirteen years, upon payment 
for the value of the tangible property of 
the company, without any allowance for 
franchise values or earning power. The 
radical element in the community, led 
by the Hearst newspapers, found much 
‘fault with this ordinance, and got up a 
petition to have it submitted to a refer- 
endum, which will be done at the coming 
city election. Meantime, the situation 
has changed so that this ordinance is no 
longer a practical proposition. Inter- 
ests friendly to the Union Traction 
Company have succeeded in bringing 
about a change of ownership of the City 
Railway Company by organizing a syn- 
dicate to take over the stock of that 
company at the rate of $200 a share. 
The leading figures in the syndicate 
were J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York, 
and Marshall Field, P. A. Valentine, 
and John J. Mitchell, of Chicago. The 
intention of those now in control seems 
to be to reopen negotiations with the 
city, looking to one’ unified franchise 
frant for the allied companies covering 
the entire city. It is the belief of many 
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that the differences between the city of 
Chicago and the street railway com- 
panies are irreconcilable, and that the 
city is inevitably drifting towards mu- 
nicipal ownership as the only way out 
of the tangle, and that regardless of the 
outcome of the Mayoralty election. 


@ 


There is some likelihood that 
the agitation over the police 
protection of vice in Phila- 
delphia, as a result of a series of sensa- 
tional raids by the Law and Order Soci- 
ety, may arouse Philadelphia from its 
lethargy. It will certainly demonstrate 
what influence the clergy have upon 
public affairs. Immediately after the 
raids, the Secretary of the Law and 
Order Society laid much of his evidence 
before a group of the more prominent 
clergy; a second meeting was held, 
attended by between four hundred and 
five hundred clergy, each accompanied 
by two laymen of his church or congrega- 
tion. The practical outcome is a com- 
mittee of eight, partly clerical, partly lay, 
with the Rev. Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, 
rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
as Chairman. This committee is charged 
with the duty of bringing the evidence of 
the existence of white slavery and police 
protection of vice to the attention of the 
Mayor, and of supporting the Law and 
Order Society. The whole movement 
will serve to demonstrate (1) the value 
of raids in the suppression or regulation 
of the social evil; (2) the influence of 
the clergy upon public affairs, when 
united on one issue; (3) the influ- 
ence of revelations of the existence of 
police-protected evil upon a “corrupt 
and contented’ community. The situa- 
tion is full of interest and value to the 
student of municipal affairs. The returns 
of the local elections held on February 
21 would seem to indicate some little 
interest, as the independent: vote was 
about doubled and reached 36,000; but 
the Republican machine was so com- 
pletely organized and equipped and 
responsive to the wishes of its manipu- 
lators that it was able to elect its ten 
(majority) police magistrates by plurali- 
ties of 50,000 and upward, and to divert 
50,000 votes to the five Democratic can- 
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didates for magistrates, thus insuring 
their election as mincrity representatives 
over the independent candidates. The 
normal Democratic vote was 25,000, but 
the Republican machine ran the vote 
for its magisterial ticket up to 75,000. 
The returns from other Pennsylvania 
cities are much more encouraging. Pitts- 
burg elected its independent Democratic 
Comptroller by 8,000 plurality. Reading, 
Chester, and Wi!xesbarre elected Demo- 
cratic Mayors. The Republican-Demo- 
cratic machines in Harrisburg and Leb- 
anon were defeated, and Erie, Titusville, 
Johnstown, and Monongahela overturned 
the intrenched machines. 


® 


The Centenary Exhi- 
fe an kricas Art” bition of the Phila- 

delphia Academy of 
Fine Arts is a striking one, whether re- 
garded from the historical or the artistic 
point of view, or as regards quantity or 
quality. It is very generally conceded 
to be as representative and compre- 
hensive as any so far held in America. 
It illustrates American art in its present 
phase, and in its development from the 
elaborate canvases of Benjamin West 
to the technical and artistic triumphs of 
John Sargent. In popular esteem the 
works of Sargent, John W. Alexander, 
and Abbey hold first place, and, so nearly 
as it has expressed itself, the consensus 
of artistic judgment is to the same effect. 
The place of honor is given to Sargent’s 
portrait of Lady Ian Hamilton; but 
Abbey’s magnificent “ Catharine of Ara- 
gon” occupies a commanding place, as 
of right it should. Decorative work 
forms a large part of the Exhibition. 
In addition to Abbey’s Catharine, there 
are Miss Violet Oakley’s contributions 
to the new Pennsylvania State Capitol, 
including six completed panels for the 
Governor’s reception-room, and a study 
of the seventh. The studies are histor- 
ical and allegorical. Whistler is repre- 
sented by nine very small canvases, 
dealing mostly with water effects, but 
they are characteristic productions, and 
attract a degree of attention out of all 
proportion to their size. Along senti- 
mental lines, John W. Alexander’s “A 
Mother”. occupies chief place, with 
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Hovenden’s “ Breaking Home Ties” a 
goodsecond. Mr.La Farge is represented 
by “The Codman Madonna,” and Chase’s 
studies in still life are, as always, tech- 
nically fine, artistically excellent, but 
failing in vital or popular interest. 
Cecilia Beaux’s portrait of Mrs. Lars 
Anderson, like all her work, is forceful 
and suggestive, but why she should have 
so posed her subject as to cut off one 
arm entirely and give an impression of 
deformity it is impossible to imagine. 
The illustrators are very fully repre- 
sented. Maxfield Parrish contributes 
thirty-five pieces, and each is a gem of 
its kind. Jessie Wilcox Smith, Henry 
McCarter, and Elizabeth Shippen Green 
are represented by excellent speci- 
mens. Miss Mary Cassatt has two 
remarkable studies of child life. De 
Forest Brush’s “In the Garden,” al- 
though badly hung, stands out as a won- 
derful bit of decgrative work. Because 
of its subject and a certain sensational 
treatment, Julian Story’s portrait of his 
wife, Madame Eames, has achieved con- 
siderable notoriety, but the artistic judg- 
ment is adverse to it. St. Gaudens’s bas- 
relief of Mr. and Mrs. Wayne MacVeagh 
combines the sculptor’s skill and care 
and genius, and is an effective piece of 
work. The exhibition is mainly a so- 
licited one. It is interesting and instruct- 
ive, not only because it so admirably 
illustrates the development and growth 
in depth, power, and significance of 
American art, but because it also illus- 
trates how large a contribution the Phil- 
adelphia Academy of Fine Arts has 
made to this development. Each con- 
tribution that is the product of a student 
or an instructor, past or present, of the 
Academy is indicated by a star, and 
these stars are very numerous. The 
exhibition is large, forceful, significant, 
and most encouraging. 


® 


There has been on exhibi- 
tion for two weeks at the 
National Arts Club in New 
York an antique statue which is attract- 
ing wide attention from artists, connois- 
seurs, and lovers of the beautiful, It is 
a statue of the Greek goddess Aphrodite, 
and is in a remarkable state of preserva- 
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tion. Whether it was found in Greece, 
Italy, Asia Minor, or Sicily, the owner is 
unwilling to tell, as those countries have 
stringent laws prohibiting the removal of 
art treasures found within their borders. 
The owner and some critics who have 
examined the statue believe it to be 
made from the celebrated Parian marble 
and to be the work of Praxiteles. The 
evidence that it is his handiwork must, 
of course, be entirely circumstantial, and 
a majority of the critics are unwilling 
to ascribe it to Praxiteles, while a 
few even deny that it is antique. The 
statue is in pose very similar to that of 
the well-known Venus de Medici, repre- 
senting the nude goddess accompanied 
by her characteristic dolphin. The 
weight is resting on the left leg, while 
the right is relaxed, the toe only resting 
on the ground. On the right arm hangs 
a portion of some ornament which is 
either a bracelet or the traditional girdle 
of Aphrodite which made the goddess 
or the woman who possessed it irresisti- 
ble. The marble is brown in color, but 
not uniformly so, being darker in some 
parts than in others. There are several 
explanations offered for this discolora- 
tion; it may have been caused by fire 
to which the statue has been exposed, 
or by a gum of some kind which was 
used to attach a coating of gold, or it 
may be the result of age. The statue 
represents a woman of unusual muscu- 
lar development, “more powerful,” as 
an expert anatomist said after studying 
it carefully, “ than five out of six ordinary 
men.” This remarkable development 
would indicate that the model had been 
specially trained for a mode of life that 
required a great deal of muscular exer- 
tion. The development is most pro- 
nounced in the feet and ankles, making 
it a reasonable guess that the model was 
a dancer— an interesting deduction in 
view of the conjecture of some critics 
that the statue was modeled from Phryne, 
the celebrated Greek hetaira, and a 
favorite model of Praxiteles. ‘The great 
skill of the unknown sculptor shows itself 
in the wonderful accuracy with which 
anatomical details have been carried out. 
Every muscle is indicated delicately but 
with the utmost precision, so that not even 
the skilled anatomist can find anything 
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to criticise. The curve of the backbone 
caused by the posture, the swelling of a 
muscle over the breast due to the raising 
of the right arm, the difference in the 
muscles of the right and left legs, the 
one tense, the other relaxed—all these 
details indicate a thorough knowledge 
of the structure of the human body and 
a consummate skill in reproducing it. 
The technical perfection of the statue, 
its remarkable state of preservation, its 
evident antiquity, even the possibility 
that it is the work of the master Prax- 
iteles, are not the most noteworthy things 
about it; the beauty of form and face 
which it embodies would make its ap- 
pearance an important event in the world 
of art even if it were the work of some 
obscure sculptor of the present day. If, 
as Sir C. Purdon Clarke, the new Direct- 
or of the Metropolitan Museum, says 
of it, and as most of those who have 
seen it are ready to believe, “ it is en- 
tirely worthy of Praxiteles,” no quarrel 
of critics as to the date of its carving 
or the identity of the sculptor who made 
it can deprive it of its value, not neces- 
sarily commercial, but none the less real, 
as a thing of beauty and as an important 
addition to the sum total of the beautiful 
in the world. 
& 

The thirty-fifth annual 
report of the trustees of 
the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York City shows that the 
executors of that very important institu- 
tion are fully informed as to its needs, 
and are awake to the fact that opportunity 
is now afforded to build up a great artistic 
and educational center in New York. The 
collections of the Museum, the trustees 
say, have not been systematically devel- 
oped under any comprehensive plan ; 
they are lamentably deficient in some 
departments, abnormally extended in 
others, znd inadequately represented in 
still others. This result -has come as 
the inevitable consequence of the neces- 
sity of relying in past expansion upon 
gifts, and of not being in possession of 
means to enlarge the collection in other 
directions, to the furtherance of which 
no gifts had been made. The trustees 
have exercised more critical discrimina- 
tion in recent years in accepting gifts, 
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and they now propose to exclude rigor- 
ously all objects of every kind which do 
not attain to the acknowledged stand- 
ards. When Mr. Jacob S. Rogers be- 
came interested in the Museum, beforé 
making his great bequest of five million 
dollars, he made a thorough examination 
of its condition and its management, 
and became satisfied that its deficiencies 
were due, not to lack of intelligence or 
purpose on the part of the trustees, 
but to lack of means. His confidence 
and the confidence of the public in the 
wisdom of the trustees has been justified 
by the appointment of Sir Caspar Pur- 
don Clarke as Director. His coming 
means undoubtedly the beginning of a 
new era in the arrangement and direc- 
tion of all parts of the Museum, in the 
extension of its collections, their accessi- 
bility and educational uses, and especially 
its service to American art. The trustees 
propose reorganizing the Museum into 
a greater number of departments and 
placing at the head of each department 
a curator equipped by knowledge and 
experience for his specialty, and capable 
of leadership, not only in arranging and 
cataloguing his department, but in en- 
larging it and utilizing its educational 
possibilities; and they propose, by bring- 
ing the best examples of American paint- 
ing and sculpture into the Museum, to 
make it not only an adequate exponent 
of American art, but to use its great 
influence and authority to recognize and 
foster American talent. 


At the recent dinner of 
the Alumni of Amherst 
College in New York 
City, President Harris made the an- 
nouncement—rather unusual on such 
occasions—that there had been no 
deficit in the college finances during the 
last collegiate year, but he added that 
this encouraging report would not, he 
hoped, give the impression that the Col- 
lege needed nothing of its alumni. It 
would be glad to receive even clothing 
which, judged by New York standards, 
had passed its usefulness, but which 
could be effectively distributed by the 
Department of Physical Education of 
the College among students who are 
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working their way through the institu- 
tion. “Dress suits” might not even 
come amiss, for there is an attempt in 
Amherst, said Dr. Harris, to develop in 
its plan of education the social side of 
the student as well as his intellectual, 
his religious, and his physical side. This 
appeal of President Harris’s for evening 
dress, made with a touch of humor 
but in a thoroughly kindly and fraternal 
spirit, has given the newspapers an op- 
portunity to poke some good-natured 
fun at Amherst. But after the smile 
that these amiable jokes excites has 
passed away, there is left a feeling that 
Dr. Harris’s appeal contains in it some 
sound philosophy that educators too 
often are ignorant of or are ashamed to 
acknowledge. Dr. Harris says that 
Amherst no longer believes in paternal- 
ism in education, but in fraternalism ; 
that man is first of all a social being, and 
that therefore his social instinct should 
be guided and developed as well as his 
intellect, his physique, or his conscience ; 
that this can be done in a small college 
in no better way than by having the 
President and professors meet the stu- 
dents as gentlemen meet gentlemen ; 
that in these days when one gentleman 
is invited to dine at another gentleman’s 
house, unless the guest is either a popu- 
lar genius or a multi-millionaire—in 
which case he can wear extraordinary 
clothing and appear in unbarbered hair— 
he desires to conform to the usages and 
customs of society. It is all very well 
to say that the tailor does not make the 
man, but has it not been the defect of 
education in this country up to the pres- 
ent time that it has neglected the valuable 
element of personal charm and grace ? 
There is no denying the fact that per- 
sonal charm is more likely to be found 
in a man whose body and its clothing, 
as well as his mind and conscience, 
are giving him comfort instead of dis- 
comfort. So good a spiritual authority 
as Emerson says somewhere, in effect, 
that there is a consolation in being 
well dressed which religion does not 
always give. To those people who think 
that education concerns simply Greek 
roots, mathematical equations, and chem- 
ical formule, and has nothing to do with 
the health and grace of the body and 
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the propriety and attractiveness of its 
appearance, we are glad to commend the 
word which Dr. Harris has spoken con- 
cerning the educational value of the 
“dress suit.” 


@ 


The potency for good of 
a simple act of friendli- 
ness is illustrated anew by a recent under- 
taking of the Bible Teachers’ Training- 
School of New York. Opposite the 
school for blocks and blocks stretch the 
yards where the construction is being 
carried on of the new terminal for the 
New York Central Railroad. From the 
window of the well-equipped school 
building the workmen at noonday could 
be seen sitting on rock or plank, eating 
a cold and uninviting lunch. The broth- 
erliness of the Bible School took prac- 
tical expression one cold January morn- 
ing in a procession which left the kitchen 
bearing cups and saucers and boilers of 
hot coffee. The men at first could 
hardly believe that any one cared enough 
for their comfort to wish to give them 
this welcome addition to their meal; 
they thought they were being guyed, and 
looked suspiciously in the bottom of 
their cups for pledges or invitations to 
prayer-meetings. As nothing more dan- 
gerous was forthcoming than a cheery 
word from the manager, who came at 
twelve noonday and twelve midnight 
with the hot coffee, freely dispensing as 
much as any one wanted, surprise and 
suspicion changed to hearty appreciation. 
On the first Sunday a committee from 
the men called at the school to give 
notice that they were at work, and to 
ask if the coffee might come as usual. 
“We do not believe in working on the 
Sabbath,” they were told. “ Nordo we,” 
the men replied, “ but it’s work or lose 
our job.” “ Very well,” came the answer, 
“we do not approve; we wish it were 
otherwise ; but since, as you say, you 
must work with your crew or be laid off, 
you shall have your coffee.” And they 
did. A few days later came a delega- 
tion to inquire whether a luncheon at a 
moderate cost could not be served. This 
was 2t nine o’clock in the morning. At 
noon a big bowl of soup and a generous 
roast-beef sandwich were served to nearly 
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two hundred men for the sum of five 
cents each, the coffee accompanying 
without charge. The luncheon has been 
provided ever since. The impulse with 
which this sharing began took no account 
of “ fighting the saloon,” and was in the 
name of.brotherhood rather than of tem- 
perance. All the more gratifying was 
the remark from the foreman, whose 
permission to enter the yards with the 
coffee had been most grudgingly given, 
that, for the first time in his experience, 
the day after pay-day found all his men 
at work, none laid off from dissipation. 
And he added with satisfaction that he 
found very few absences in the afternoon; 
that before they had the coffee the men 
would leave the yards for a drink, which 
always resulted in some being unfit to 
return. There are other large gangs of 
workmen in New York City employed 
on the Manhattan Bridge, the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, and the tunnels beneath 
the East and North Rivers. Ifa “wink 
to the wise ” is sufficient, we think the 
Bible Teachers’ Training-School has 
given it. 
® 

The boring of the tunnel 
through the Alps under the 
Simplon Pass between Brigue, Switzer- 
land, and Iselle, Italy, was completed 
early on Friday morning of last week, 
after seven years of work and at a cost 
of fourteen millions of dollars, divided 
between the railroad company which is 
to control it and the Governments of 
Italy and Switzerland. This tunnel is 
about twelve miles long, while the St. Go- 
thard tunnel is nine and a quarter, the 
Mont Cenis tunnel a little over seven 
and a half, and the Hoosac tunnel four 
and three-quarters. For a long time the 
tunneling of the Simplon was considered 
impossible, but the twelve miiles of rock 
and soil have now been pierced, and 
direct railway communication will be 
open between Paris and Milan without 
the heavy grades of the St. Gothard tun- 
nel. At the outset a hard formation of 
rock presented itself, and at the end of 
two miles of boring very powerful springs 
gushed out, with a flow of more than five 
hundred gallons of water per minute, 
and compelled a suspension of work on 


the Italian side. When this difficulty 
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had been partially overcome, shifting 
material was encountered which required 
a heavy expenditure of time and money. 
Later the arch of brickwork supporting 
the finished portions of the tunnel was 
seriously threatened on account of the 
slippery substance contained in the 
mountainous formation, and a large part 
of this work had to be done over. The 
greatest difficulty, however, was not met 
until last September, when hot water in 
great quantities began to*deluge the tun- 
nel and compelled suspension of work 
for several months. A large amount 
of water on the Swiss side was known 
to exist, and it was expected that this 
mass would be precipitated to the Italian 
side when the two squads of workmen 
met under the mountain, and great pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent a catas- 
trophe. These expectations seem to 
have been fulfilled ; a large number of 
workmen were in great danger for a 
time, and one workman appears to have 
been lost. The progress of the work 
has been watched with great attention 
by the engineers interested in the Pana- 
ma Canal. Some of the results obtained 
in boring the Simplon may have very 
important bearing on the question of 
diverting the surplus water of the Cha- 
gres River, to do which a tunnel of four 
miles will have to be made under a 


mountain. 
® 


Opium and Human 
Nature 


It is an extraordinarily interesting 
document which the Committee, chosen 
by the Philippine Commission, has pre- 
pared in reporting its conclusions regard- 
ing methods of dealing with the sale 
and use of opium. Its lucidity, articula- 
tion, terseness, and forceful diction make 
it a masterpiece of expository writing. 
More than that, it expresses not merely 
the conscientious painstaking of officials, 
but the human feeling of men. 

The Committee which makes this 
report, though consisting of only three 
men, is representative in an unusual 
degree of various points of view. One 
is an American army officer, representing 
the sentiment of authority and discipline ; 


one a Filipino physician, representing 
at once the people of the island and 
expert medical knowledge ; the third, a 
missionary bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, representing the 
American people in distinction from 
American officials, and the enlightened 
moral and religious sentiment of Ameri- 
cans. Major Carter, Dr. Albert, and 
Bishop Brent have made to the study of 
the opium question the most valuable 
and comprehensive contribution of which 
we have any knowledge. 

Although the Committee has investi- 
gated administrative measures with great 
care, in fact has, probably for the first 
time, collated “the opium legislation of a 
number of countries where the use of 
the drug is dealt with as a matter of 
large concern,” it has based its findings, 
not upon any legal precedents as such, 
but, very wisely, upon a study of national 
characteristics in the Orient, and human 
conditions there. 

Although the Committee visited and 
studied Java, Cochin China, the Straits 
Settlements, and various places in China, 
including Hongkong, it really found the 
solution of the question in the Japan- 
ese administration of Formosa. There 
is a good and human reason why this 
should have been the case. That rea- 
son can be found in the national char- 
acteristics of the Japanese and of the 
Chinese, and in the conditions under 
which the Japanese are now governing 
Formosa. In Japan public sentiment 
is intensely hostile to the use of opium. 
“An opium user in Japan would be 
socially as a leper. A Japanese may 
get drunk every night in the week on 
sake without losing caste, but woe betide 
him if he resort to the seductions of 
opium.” Such public opinion is genu- 
ine because it springs from a deep- 
seated and constantly recurrent emo- 
tion. As the Committee says, “The 
Japanese, to a man, fear opium as we 
fear the cobra or the rattlesnake.” 
Moreover, the patriotism of the Japanese, 
which, as all the world has seen during 
the present war, is the ruling power 
over the people as a whole, enlists the 
support of every Japanese for the re- 
pression of the opium habit. In Japan, 
as elsewhere in the East, opium is 
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regarded as an evil; but nowhere else 
in the East as in Japan is its men- 
ace to the national life so dreaded. 
The laws against opium in Japan, pro- 
hibiting not only its sale, but even its 
use except as a medicine, are therefore, 
as the Committee emphatically states, 
“kept to the letter in a population of 
47,000,000.” On the other hand, China 
lacks what Japan eminently possesses, 
public opinion and a_ national life. 
Though it is true that in China opium is 
regarded as an evil, it is not universally 
dreaded, nor is it conceived of as a 
menace to the life of the nation. This 
is because the very loyalty to family 
which characterizes the Chinese, and 
which is the source of so many of their 
virtues, enables the Chinaman to disre- 
gard the welfare of others outside of his 
own family. “To him,” in the words 
of the Committee, “the injury of the 
many for the benefit of the few may be 
a righteous duty, provided the few are 
his family and the many not. This 
peculiar altruistic selfishness is not con- 
fined to the Chinese, but as a general 
effective cause it pervades their life, 
their thought, and their action.” Con- 
sequently, the Chinaman who would 
ward off the opium habit from the mem- 
bers of his own family will have no 
qualms in selling opium to the members 
of other families. Life in China, more- 
over, is characterized by mongtony. 
Games and other active amusements 
have no place in the life of the common 
people there. Some form of recreation, 
however, they must have ; and the quiet, 
meditative, soporific relaxation induced 
by opium takes the place of active recre- 
ation in vogue elsewhere. Wherever 
the Chinese have gone, therefore, the 
use of opium, with its various prepara- 
tions, such as morphia, has followed. 
The exception seems to be Japan alone, 
where public sentiment, crystallized in 
the law, is so rigorous that Chinamen 
addicted to the use of opium have been 
known to stay away from Japan to their 
own disadvantage and the disadvantage 
of their business because they could not 
there obtain and use the drug. Else- 
where opium seems to be a sign of Chi- 
nese influence. 

What makes Formosa interesting and 
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invaluable as a source of knowledge 
concerning the proper method of deal- 
ing with the opium problem is the fact 
that there the situation created by the 
Chinese is being solved by the Japanese. 
In Japan there is no opium problem, but 
there is an overpowering anti-opium senti- 
ment. There the only method, there- 
fore, that is required is one of prevention; 
but in Formosa there is an opium habit, 
and it is there only that the inexorable 
Japanese hostility to opium is meeting 
conditions that require not merely preven- 
tion but cure. It is of first importance 
to note that in meeting these new condi- 
tions the Japanese have not in the slight- 
est degree lost their fear and hatred of 
opium. The Committee pays a great 
tribute to Japan in saying that “ Japan, 
which is a non-Christian country, is the 
only country visited by the Committee 
where the opium question is dealt with 
in its purely moral and social aspect ”— 
that is, without regard in the least to its 
commercial phases. And what is true 
in Japan seems to be equally true of the 
Japanese methods in Formosa. No 
Puritan of New England, no Prohibi- 
tionist of the most uncompromising 
type, can surpass the Japanese in their 
animosity towards this evil. Neverthe- 
less, the Japanese, with all their ear- 
nestness, have not foregone the exer- 
cise of wisdom. ‘They have recognized 
that in Formosa the same methods are 
not practicable as those in use in Japan, 
because the problem is different. Instead 
of a categorical prohibition, which has 
proved effective only in preventing the 
introduction of the use of opium, they 
have adopted a progressive prohibition, 
which is proving effective as a cure of 
the habit where it already exists. The 
system, as the Committee says, is one of 
government monopoly. The Government 
forbids the cultivation of the poppy, 
restricts the possession of the instruments 
used in opium-smoking to licensed per- 
sons, forbids all Japanese from using 
opium except on medical order in sick- 
ness, and forbids it to every one else 
except to those who are licensed as 
chronic morphomaniacs., In this last 
provision the Japanese Government 
recognizes the fact that a person who 
has become addicted to the drug is 
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subject to grave injury if he is suddenly 
deprived of it. Indeed, to deprive an 
“opium fiend ” of his drug is to induce 
a mania which would work social injury 
of the gravest sort. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernment, it is to be remembered, is 
dealing with a population which is not 
only alien but is by tradition inimical to 
the Japanese, and a categorical prohibi- 
tive measure would be considered an act 
of oppression, and thus become not only 
not a cure but positively an irritant. 
The question, too, of smuggling is in- 
volved. 

But the Japanese Government is not 
content with protecting, on the one 
hand, non-users from the habit, and 
gradually eliminating, on the other hand, 
the use of the drug from the island by 
the death and departure of :morpho- 
maniacs. ‘The Government has under- 
taken to assist morphomaniacs in break- 
ing off the habit. Thus, it has pro- 
vided that “ any victim can receive treat- 
ment in one of the ten government 
hospitals of Formosa; medical care is 
provided for those outside of the hos- 
pitals, and pamphlets indicating home 
treatment are placed in their hands.” 

It is not necessary for the understand- 
ing of the Committee’s recommendation 
to consider any part of their report 
except that which deals with Japan, 
China, and Formosa. With few excep- 
tions, their studies in other colonies 
have had only the effect to indicate 
what had better not be done. In the 
light of the Committee’s conclusion, 
borne out by practically unanimous tes- 
timony, that the system in use in For- 
mosa “is more effective in decreasing 
the use of opium than any other system 
which the Committee has cognizance of 
among a people where morphomania is 
a common vice,” it is not surprising that 
the Committee recommend what is prac- 
tically an adaptation of the Formosan 
system for the Philippines. For the 
maintenance of this system it is indis- 
pensable that “opium and the traffic 
therein be made a strict Government 
monopoly immediately.” That is the 
first provision. “ Second, prohibition, 
except for medicinal purposes, after three 
years. Third, only licensees, who shall 
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age, shall be allowed to use opium until 
prohibition goes into effect. Fourth, all 
venders or dispensers of opium, except 
for medical purposes, shall be salaried 
officials of the Government. Fifth, every 
effort shall be made (a) to deter the 
young from contracting the habit by 
pointing out its evil effects and by leg- 
islation, (b) to aid in caring for and 
curing those who manifest a desire to 
give up the habit, and (c) to punish and, 
if necessary, to remove from the islands 
incorrigible offenders.” 

Such a report gives every American 
a right to a new pride in his country 
and a new confidence in the Nation’s 
power to deal with novel and perplexing 
problems. If, as at present seems prob- 
able, these recommendations are embod- 
ied in law, so that the Philippine Com- 
mission may proceed to put this policy 
of progressive prohibition under Govern- 
ment monopoly into practice, the United 
States will have taken a position beside 
Japan in dealing with this evil ina spirit 
at once of moral earnestness and of wise 
restraint. 


& 


The Arbitration Treaties 
Precedents 


In last week’s issue we appealed from 
the Senate of the United States to the 
people of the United States against the 
action of the Senate in practically repu- 
diating the general treaties of arbitration 
negotiated between the United States 
and eight foreign Powers. We pointed 
out the fact that this repudiation does 
not concern the relative powers of the 
President and the Senate; but that it 
denies the power of the President and 
the Senate in co-operation to make any 
general treaty of arbitration; and we 
promised our readers that in a subse- 
quent issue we would show that this 
action of the Senate is as contrary to 
precedent as it is inconsistent with Con- 
stitutional principles. 

The Constitution provides that the 
“ President shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur.” 
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That this power is unlimited except as 
explicit provisions of the Constitution 
deny to Congress power to do certain 
acts,.as to establish religion, or abridge 
the liberty of speech and the press, is 
affirmed in the strongest terms by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. A 
single quotation must suffice for our 
purpose : 

The treaty power, as expressed in the Con- 
stitution, is in terms unlimited except by those 
restraints which are found in that instrument 
against the action of the government or of 
its departments, and those arising from the 
nature of the government itself and of that 
of the States. It would not be contended 
that it extends so far as to authorize what 
the Constitution forbids, or a change in the 
character of the government or in that of 
one of the States, or a cession of any portion 
of the territory of the latter, without its con- 
sent. But, with these exceptions, it is not 
perceived that there is any limit to the ques- 
tions which can be adjusted touching any 
matter which is properly the subject of ne- 
gotiations with a foreign country. (Geoffrey 
vs. Riggs, 133 U. S.) 

There needs no other authority to 
make it clear that a general arbitration 
treaty comes within the power of the 
President and the Senate. The arbi- 
tration treaties which the Senate has 
practically rejected provided for refer- 
ring certain classes of cases to the 
Hague Tribunal, and left the President 
to determine, when any difference should 
arise, whether it belonged to the class of 
cases defined by this treaty. The posi- 
tion of the Senate, that this confers upon 
the President treaty-making power and 
is therefore unconstitutional, is as incon- 
sistent with the decisions of the courts 
and the uniform practical construction 
of the Constitution as it is with common 
sense. 

It is true that Congress has no author- 
ity to delegate to the President power 
either to enact legislation or to make 
treaties. ‘That Congress cannot dele- 
gate legislative power to the President is 
a principle universally recognized as 
vital to the integrity and maintenance of 
the system of government ordained by the 
Constitution ” (United States Supreme 
Court in Field versus Clark); and it is 
equally true, and was impliedly recog- 
nized in this case, that the President 
cannot be invested with treaty-making 
power. But a delegation of power to 
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the President to interpret a law or a 
treaty, or to determine when a future 
event has occurred, upon the occurrence 
of which the law or treaty is to become 
operative, is not a delegation of power 
to make a law or make a treaty. One 
would think this was plain enough not 
to require either argument or precedent. 
In fact, however, the question has been 
raised, and definitely decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Field versus Clark, above 
referred to. In that case the Supreme 
Court of the United States cites from a 
Pennsylvania case and makes its own 
the following language : 


The Legislature cannot delegate its power 
to make a law, but it can make a law to del- 
egate a power to determine some fact or 
state ci things upon which the law makes, or 
intends to make, its own action depend. To 
deny this would be to stop the wheels of 
government. There are many things upon 
which wise and useful legislation must de- 
pend, which cannot be known to the law- 
making power, and must, therefore, be a 
subject of inquiry and determination outside 
of the halls of legislation. 


In the case which we are considering 
the Senate was asked to ratify a treaty 
and to delegate to the President power 
to determine certain facts upon the ex- 
istence of which the treaty makes its own 
effectiveness depend. ‘These facts are 
largely mere matters of procedure, as 
we point out hereafter. In refusing 
to make this delegation of power the 
Senate has done what it could to stop 
the wheels of government. It has done 
what it could to stop the progress of the 
civilized world toward substitution of 
judicial procedure for war as a means of 
settling international disputes. It has 
for the time being absolutely prohibited 
the United States from having any share 
in that beneficent movement. To this 
aspect of the case we shall refer again. 
In this article we simply wish to show 
our readers that the claim of the defend- 
ers of the Senate that the Senate has no 
Constitutional power to delegate such 
authority to the President denies a prin- 
ciple not only affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but also 
acted upon in a long series of historical 
precedents by the United States Govern- 
ment, A number of these precedents 








are cited by the Supreme Court in the 
case of Field versus Clark. 

In 1794, during the administration of 
Washington, Congress authorized the 
President, “ whenever in his opinion the 
public safety shall so require, to lay an 
embargo on all ships and vessels in the 
ports of the United States . . . and to 
continue or revoke the same whenever he 
shall think proper.” In 1798 Congress 
passed and President Adams approved an 
act suspending commercial intercourse 
between the United States and France, 
and authorized the President, under cer- 
tain circumstances specified in the act, 
“to remit and discontinue the prohibi- 
tions and restraints hereby enacted and 
declared.” In 1809 Congress forbade the 
importation of merchandise from either 
Great Britain or France, and gave the 
President of the United States authority 
under certain specified conditions to 
revoke this embargo and allow the trade 
to be renewed. ‘The Constitutionality 
of this act was brought before the United 
States Supreme Court, which held that 
this did not delegate legislative power 
to the President ; it only prescribed the 
evidence to be admitted establishing a 
fact upon which the law should go into 
effect. It affirmed the power of Con- 
gress to enact legislation “either ex- 
pressly or conditionally, as their judg- 
ment should direct,” and the right of 
Congress to- make that condition one 
dependent upon the exercise of discre- 
tion by the President. 

Similar discretion was given to the 
President by the acts of 1806, 1815, 
1817, and 1830. Again, in 1824, the 
President was authorized to discontinue 
discriminating duties of tonnage and 
impost, on satisfactory evidence being 
given to him that no discriminating du- 
ties of tonnage or impost were imposed 
by the foreign nation concerned upon 
United States vessels; and in 1866 to 
allow the importation of cattle, which by 
general acthad been prohibited, whenever 
in his judgment the importation would 
involve no danger of introduction. or 
spread of contagious orinfectious disease. 
In 1854 the provisions of a reciprocity 
treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain were made dependent upon 
the act of the President, and in Decem- 
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ber of the following year he, by procla- 
mation, admitted certain articles free of 
duty from Newfoundland because he 
had received satisfactory evidence that 
that province had consented to have the 
provisions of the treaty extended to it. 

Analogous acts of an international 
character, the operation of which were 
made dependent upon the judgment 
of the President and his proclamation, 
were passed in 1884. The McKinley 
Tariff Act in 1890 provided that, 
for the purpose of securing reciprocal 
trade with other countries, whenever the 
President shall be satisfied that the 
government of any country producing 
certain specified articles imposes a duty 
upon products to the United States 
which, in view of the free introduction of 
those articles into the United States, he 
may deem to be reciprocally unequal 
and unreasonable, he shall have the 
power to suspend by proclamation the 
provisions of the act allowing such free 
introduction. This, though not a reci- 
procity treaty, was legislation to promote 
reciprocity, and was declared Constitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. This was 
the case of Field versus Clark, cited 
above, the leading case and final author- 
ity on this general subject. 

These cases relate to the power of 
Congress to delegate authority to the 
President to determine conditions upon 
which acts of Congress shall become 
operative. Precisely the same principie 
applies and has been applied in the case 
of treaties. By the treaty of 1830 with 
Turkey it was provided that litigations 
between subjects of the Sublime Porte 
and citizens of the United States should 
not be heard unless the American 
Dragoman was present. In 1874 author- 
ity was given to the President of the 
United States to suspend the operation 
of this treaty whenever he should receive 
satisfactory information that the Turkish 
Government had organized tribunals on 
a basis likely to secure to citizens of the 
United States impartial justice. ‘In the 
treaty between the United States and 
the King of the Belgians, as sovereign 
of the Independent State of Congo, arbi- 
tration of differences is provided for 
before a tribunal of three members. 
The United States is to select one, the 
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King of the Belgians another, and a 
friendly government agreed upon by the 
two High Contracting Parties is to select 
the third. Does any one think it would 
be necessary to conclude a new treaty 
in every instance wherein it was desired 
to carry out the provisions of this treaty ? 
Manifestly not; and yet, in executing the 
provisions of this treaty, it would be 
necessary for the Department of State to 
appoint an arbitrator and to enter into 
an agreement with the King of the Bel- 
gians for the selection of a friendly 
government to select the third arbitrator, 
and to define the matter in dispute, and 
the time of assembling of the tribunal, 
and the several stages of the procedure— 
matters very similar to those provided 
for in the general arbitration treaties 
which the Senate has practically rejected. 

In the famous Platt Amendment, in- 
corporated in and made part of the 
treaty with Cuba, it is provided that the 
Government of Cuba will accept, and so 
far as necessary extend, the plans already 
devised, or other plans to be mutually 
agreed upon, for the sanitation ofthe cities 
of the island. Does any one suppose 
that every plan suggested by Cuba for 
the sanitation of its cities must be sub- 
mitted to the Senate of the United States 
in order to make the agreement under 
Section 5 of the Platt Amendment a legal 
and binding agreement? It is further 
provided that, to enable the United 
States to maintain the independence of 
Cuba, the Government of Cuba will sell 
or lease to the United States lands nec- 
essary for coaling or naval stations at 
certain specified points to be agreed 
upon with the President of the United 
States. Does any one suppose that the 
United States Senate has violated the 
Constitution of the United States by dele- 
gating to the President power to agree 
with Cuba respecting such coaling or 
naval stations ? 

In 1902 there was submitted to the 
Senate a treaty with South American 
Republics, subsequently ratified by the 
Senate, by which it was agreed that 
certain classes of differences should be 
submitted to the Hague Tribunal for 
settlement, “unless the differing parties 
should prefer that a special jurisdiction 
should be organized, according to Article 
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referred to.” Does any one suppose that 
this clause requires the President to 
submit to the Senate every question 
which arises with the South American 
Republics, in order that the Senate shall 
determine whether it prefers that a special 
jurisdiction shall be organized? If not, 
then power is delegated to the President 
to determine whether the case shall be 
submitted to the general court or to a 
special tribunal. 

Let us sum up in the briefest possible 
form the results of this partial historical 
survey. It is established, both by Con- 
gressional precedents and by the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, that it is Constitutional to 
delegate to the President power: 

To establish or remove an embargo. 

To admit specified articles free of 
duty, and to reimpose the duty. 

To prohibit the importation of cattle 
if such importation is perilous to public 
health, and to remove the prohibition. 

To suspend or to reimpose tonnage 
duties. 

To waive or to put into effect. pro- 
visions of a treaty prescribing judicial 
proceedings for American citizens in a 
foreign country. 

To agree with a foreign nation what 
plans for sanitation are adequate. 

To agree with a foreign nation what 
sites for coaling or naval stations are 
satisfactory. 

To enter into agreement with a for- 
eign nation in the selection and consti- 
tution of a court of arbitration. 

To enter into agreement with a for- 
eign nation in determining whether a 
special case shall be submitted to a gen- 
eral or to a special court. 

And in the light of thesc precedents 
it is soberly affirmed that the Senate 
cannot delegate to the President power 
to decide whether a specific difference 
between the United States and- other 
nations belongs in a category of cases 
which the Senate has previously care- 
fully defined, and which it has agreed 
shall be submitted to the Hague Tribu- 
nal for settlement. It is soberly main- 
tained that the Senate has no Constitu- 
tional power to enter into a general 
agreement to leave a class of cases to 
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the Hague Tribunal, that all that it can 
do is to say that “ we agree that we will 
agree when we agree to agree.” 


& 
The Steep Ascent 


The questionings of Job, face to face 
with an outworn explanation of the sor- 
rows and afflictions of men, were met, not 
by a sudden flood of light, but by a swift 
unveiling of the splendor of the universe. 
No word came from the depths of space 
in which Orion and Aldebaran blazed like 
flaming suns, but on the verge of fathom- 
less mystery and wonder from which he 
looked into the universe there issued a 
new consciousness of the impotence of 
human judgment, a new sense of the 
greatness of the Infinite. Who are we 
that we should sit in judgment upon 
Him whose minutest work on the leaf of 
a fern holds a secret which is beyond 
the keenest search of knowledge? How 
shall we know what life may hold for us 
when its curve is so vast that the full 
space of our years shows no bending of 
the line? With what wisdom can we 
call the happenings of the day prosper- 
ous or adverse when they may not dis- 
close their meaning or bear their fruits 
for a full century? 

If it were not so tragic, nothing could 
be more pitiful than our judgments on 
our fortunes from hour to hour ; so nar- 
row is the range of our vision, so dim 
our sight, so incompetent our faculties 
for the tasks we lay upon them. Half 
the judgments passed upon life are false 
because the judges are incompetent to 
reach a sound conclusion by reason of 
lack of moral sanity, of the ability to get 
above the mist of temperament, to escape 
from the tyranny of personal experience 
and look at things in the large, clearly, 
dispassionately, with a vision unblurred 
by moral, mental, or physical disease. 
The roots of much skepticism and of all 
cynicism are not in the universe; they are 
in the nature and life of the skeptic and 
cynic; and many of those whose interpre- 
tations of life have touched the imagina- 
tion and affected the judgment of their 
fellows most deeply have been utterly 
incompetent to speak authoritatively of 


anything save their own experience. No 
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gift of passionate speech can clothe a 
man with authority to decide on the 
great questions of fate when he has 
made himself incompetent to under- 
stand them. The sane man alone has a 
right to assume judicial functions in the 
great court of life; genius, when it lacks 
sanity, is only a special pleader in that 
court. 

And of those whose lives and minds 
are sane how many have the power of 
detaching themselves from themselves 
and looking at life as it affects society? 
How many have lived deeply and widely 
enough to touch the hem of the garment 
of the final and ultimate truth about the 
life of man in a world which was sown 
as a seed in the furrows of time a mill- 
ion years ago and in a society which is 
still in its early stages of development ? 
Surely there is need that the lesson set 
for Job should be studied by the men 
and women of to-day, whose first impulse 
when any pain falls on them is to chal- 
lenge God, and whose passionate re- 
sponse to any hardship which comes to 
them in their relations with society is to 
tear down and cast aside the ancient 
order which has slowly and with infinite 
pain built up the home and set the family 
in it and made it the shrine of love. 

The incredible vulgarity of divorce 
has its root in the failure to understand 
what love is or means; and a thousand 
travesties of the home make clear the 
fatal blindness that has fallen on a host 
of men and women who have mistaken 
a sudden glow of passion for the supreme 
passion of the soul, and have set out to 
find happiness in the gifts of others 
rather than in the lavish outpouring of 
their own souls. The shepherd in Virgil, 
after long search, found Love living 
among the rocks; to-day men and wo- 
men are seeking Love in rich and fallow 
places, and, when they find him not, cry 
out that Love is an illusion of youth, and 
happiness a mirage of the morning which 
fades in the heat of the day. 

Love hides from self-seekers and 
thrives best in difficult and lonely 
places; and they only who seek him 
with infinite patience and endure hard- 
ship with a glad heart for his sake find 
him. ‘The restless, short-sighted, impa- 
tient throng who rush hither and thither 
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in a mad race for happiness, unwilling to 
bear love’s burden, endure its discipline, 
or wait its ripening, know nothing of its 
nature, and never, by any chance, over- 
take its blessedness. And yet these are 
they who fill the modern world with 
cries of pain, with acts of lawlessness, 
with manifold infidelities, with a chorus 
cf cynical denials of love! Out of the 
mouths of the ignorant can come only 
ignorance, as out of the mouths of the 
unclean can come only uncleanness. It 
is not Love upon which such as these 
sit in judgment; it is themselves. Love 
flies from those who approach with the 
eager and burning selfishness of mere 
passion, but stands suddenly beside 
those who seek not that they be served 
but that they may serve. The shy bird 
happiness, vainly pursued by such a 
frantic throng of men and women, flies 
from the self-seeking and reveals itself to 
the self-forgetful ; and Love, upon whom 
it waits and with whom it bears immortal 
companionship, sits content and smiling 
by the hearth of those who serve for what 
they can give, not for what they can get. 

It is true, love often begins in a great 
self-assertion, an outburst of egotism 
which knows for the moment only one 
object, and must possess what it seeks 
though all the world fall in ruins about 
it as the world crumbled about Romeo ; 
but if happiness is to lodge with love, to 
this fierce passion of egoism there must 
succeed a noble surrender of self; for 
the secret of happiness in love is to pour 
out the wealth of one’s soul and to be 
brain and heart and hands and feet to 
another; to ask little but to give all; to 
count one’s self rich in what is spent, 
not in what is saved; to find the im- 
mortal joy by losing it. ‘The depth 
and volume of the outgoing tide meas- 
ure and fix the rush and force of 
the returning floods sweeping back to 
the havens whence they streamed forth. 
The immortal lovers are not those who 
have demanded much, but those who 
have given all for love’s sake, and sor 
rowed only when there were no more 
services to be rendered, no more life to 
be laid down. The light that shines 
from their poetic and heroic figures 
streams not from any bliss which sets its 
candles aflame about their paths, but 
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from the divine fire which kindled and 
glowed in their spirits. 

For many of these there was no home- 
coming at the end of the day, with win- 
dows aglow and that waiting sympathy 
and fellowship and devotion which make 
so many doors into quiet homes the 
gates of Paradise; there was the steep 
ascent, the lonely vigil, the fierce strug- 
gle, the defeat which was but a mask of 
victory, the triumphant death with the 
face to the foe. Among the seekers after 
Love, nevertheless, these surely wear 
most worthily the fadeless crown. Love 
that was born in heaven and came on 
earth to console, to heal, to inspire, to 
transport, never yet came for justice to the 
court where the misguided and blinded 
go for release from bonds taken without 
a thought save for their own pleasure. 
To those alone is the heavenly presence 
revealed and the heavenly vision set in 
the sky of daily life who seek Love that 
they may serve, and who come upon great 
happiness by the way of great forgetful- 
ness. ‘ 

® 


The Spectator 


“T cannot tell you exactly what we are 
going to see to-night,” said the Specta- 
tor’s friend, as they sat at a table at 
Lorber’s, the well-known Jewish restau- 
rant on the East Side. ‘The man at the 
Yiddish theater has about as much Eng- 
lish as I have Yiddish, and we got badly 
mixed. I started with the impression 
that the play was to be a Biblical one, 
given for the benefit of some Hebrew 
orphan asylum or other. But at the‘end 
I came out with the idea that it is to be 
something about a steamboat or steam- 
engine, and I am quite sure that it is 
for the benefit of the Knee-Pants Union, 
because I saw the union badge on the 
ushers, who are there already. What- 
ever it is it will be crowded, for the 
Knee-Pants Union is popular in this part 
of the town.” 


The restaurant was evidently popular 
also. The Spectator had heard of it as 


a place where Mr. Jerome, whose offices 
were near by, often dropped in to a meal, 
and where President Roosevelt, in the 
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days when he was Police Commissioner, 
used to lunch frequently. The bill of fare 
interested him as he consulted it. Its 
table d’héte dinner for thirty-five cents, 
“‘ with poultry forty cents,” was conspicu- 
ous by the absence of every variety of 
ham, pork, hare, etc. For Lorber’s is a 
“kosher ” restaurant, as befits its clien- 
tele. Some of the dishes were curious, 
and the Spectator tried them promptly, 
finding “ goulash” and “ calves’ lung 
stew” to be savory meats enough. 
“White or black coffee ?” inquired the 
waiter at the end of the meal, and the 
Spectator found that café au /ait was 
“white coffee” here. Some diners were 
drinking beer and light wines, but the 
majority seemed to order only coffee or 
tea. 
& 


“The Jews are a temperate people,” 
said the Spectator’s companion, who had 
been a resident of the East Side for a 
year or two. “You seldom see any 
drunkenness among them. One thing 
about them has surprised me. I always 
thought the Jew was fond of hoarding 
and averse to spending. But it isn’t so 
on the East Side. They spend freely 
when they have money. The women 
wear quantities of cheap jewelry or real 
gems, as they can afford it, and the men 
spend money for dress and amusement 
too. Another thing is that the children 
are getting all the education New York 
can offer them. Do you realize that 
every fourth student in Columbia is a 
Jew, and that nine out of ten students 
in the City College are Jews? In poli- 
tics also, though the district leader is 
rarely a Jew, his right-hand man fre- 
quently is. New York has been called, 
you know, the New Jerusalem. It has 
more Jews in it than Jerusalem, certainly, 
and gives them a better chance than any 
city in the world has done since the days 
of Titus. You'll find that the audience 
to-night will look as well fed and happy 
as the millionaires at the Metropolitan.” 


® 


As a matter of fact, they looked much 
happier. The Grand Theater, from the 
parquet to the fourth gallery, was packed 
with a cheerful and expansive crowd. 
The Spectator and his friend had seats 
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in a first-floor stage-box, behind two 
couples anda small child. It was all 
they could do to get to them through the 
serried throng which was standing. three 
deep around the back of the theater. 
The badge of the Knee-Pants Union was 
everywhere—red ribbon printed in gold. 
Small boys of the true knee-pants age 
were everywhere, too, and so were little 
girls, and the Spectator saw two infants 
in arms. There were, however, appar- 
ently no old people in the house, and 
few elderly ones. The women wore no 
hats, but some had worsted “nubias” 
on their heads. An approved style 
seemed to be a red or green sweater, 
with a fur boa round the neck as a finish. 


& 


The name of the play, on the tickets, 
was printed in Hebrew characters, and 
outside the theater, above the entrance, 
in blazing electric lights, were the words, 
in English, “In the True Power ;” but 
the programme, printed three-fourths in 
Yiddish and the remainder in English, 
gave the drama the name “Cardinal 
Richelieu, by J. Gordin,” while an old 
“souvenir programme,” all in English, 
kindly brought by the usher for the 
Spectator’s benefit, called it ‘“ Solomon 
Kaus, the Inventor, by Brochfogel.” 
The Spectator, therefore, cannot tell ex- 
actly what he saw, and, having but small 
knowledge of German and none what- 
ever of Yiddish, cannot tell with any 
accuracy what he heard. It is, however, 
quite possible to follow an unknown 
play in an unknown language, as he can 
testify, when the kindly neighbor in front 
leans back and translates, in broken 
English and with many expressive ges- 
tures, the climaxes of each act, and when, 
besides, actors like Jacob Adler and his 
company are on the stage. The play 
was chosen, the neighbor explained, by 
the Knee-Pants Union because it was 
“old-fashioned ” and “ about the machine 
and the poor man.” The Biblical plays— 
yes, they were great. Balaam, now— 
Balaam was the finest one of all, and the 
one about Abraham and his son was 
very grand. Adler played in them often, 
but only on Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day evenings. Those were the only eve- 
nings he appeared, usually. But to-night 
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—a Tuesday—the Knee-Pants Union 
had especially asked him to take the 
hero’s part, and had chosen this play. 
“When he goes mad, then you will see 
it is fine—fine |! 

Adler, this play.” 


No one can act it but 


& 


It was, indeed, well acted. The story 
was simple and tragic. Solomon Kaus, 
the inventor, starving, perfecting his 
invention of the steam-engine, or some- 
thing like it, ias his plans stolen by the 
English, is contemptuously sent to a mad- 
house by Cardinal Richelieu as insane, 
and, when his child dies and his machine 
is gone, goes mad in earnest and dies 
raving. ‘The audience followed the play 
breathlessly. One small girl of perhaps 
twelve, in a red satin waist, hung over 
the gallery railing with both arms, rapt 
in the scenes, her long necklace of bright 
blue beads pendent in the air, like the 
Blessed Damosel; and when the tragic 
climaxes came, like the Blessed Damosel 
again, 

“ She cast her arms along 

The golden barriers, 
And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept (I heard her tears).” 
For that matter, the Spectator heard 
everybody’s tears. At times, as when 
the child died, the whole house was dis- 
solved. The feelings of the audience 
were genuine and deep. When, in 
response to the curtain call, the villain, 
the soubrette, and the hero came out 
after the first act, the villain was hissed 
vehemently off the stage. Even the 
children stopped sucking the sticks of 
candy and joined in. Jacob Adler was 
called half a dozen times before the cur- 
tain after the last act, and was applauded 
wildly each time. “ Adler, he is a good 
man,” explained the neighbor; “ he always 
helps wher there is need. He has a 
heart for the poor.” 
w 


Between the acts everybody went 
visiting all over the theater. Few seemed 
to go out, but there was continual move- 
ment up and down the aisles, and loud 
greetings were interchanged. After the 
second act, an official of the Knee-Pants 
Union made a speech from the ‘stage. 
it was very long and fluent, and full of 
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talk about the open shop and the closed 
shop and President Roosevelt and*the 
Broadway manufacturers. The Spectator 
knew that because these English words 
were used over and over again, Yiddish 
evidently having no equivalents for them. 
Also, the audience were being urged to 
join the Knee-Pants Union, and to stick 
by it, and by the closed shop; and when 
the harangue was over, the orchestra 
played the Marseillaise as a curtain- 
raiser for the next act, while all the 
audience got back into their own seats 
again. But the great sensation of the 
evening was after the last act, when 
Adler, at the fifth curtain call, led out a 
slender, eager-faced Jew over whom the 
audience fairly went wild. “That is 
Joseph Barondess,” said the Spectator’s 
friend, “ who was so active in the last 
garment workers’ strike. We are cer- 
tainly in luck,” and the Spectator felt so, 
too, when Barondess began to speak. 
He had the musical, powerful voice of 
the born orator, and the Spectator man- 
aged to understand a great deal of what 
he said. It was an appeal to the unions 
to stand together and fight their way 
forward, and to the Russian Jews to 
cultivate a just pride in their race and 
country. Why should the Irish Roman 
Catholic rejoice in his race and religion, 
he asked, and the Russian Jew be be- 
hindhand in standing up for his country 
and his faith, “lifting his head in this 
country of the free? Japan was paying 
Russia now for all her sins ‘an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth.’” But 
Russia was still “ unser land,” still to be 
loved, still to be helped. “Do you see 
that man in the first row, second seat ?” 
whispered the Spectator’s companion. 
“He needs none of Barondess’s urging. 
He is my tailor—not very much of a 
tailor, perhaps, but with a good trade. 
Well, he sent fifty thousand rifles to 
Russia yesterday, to help the revolu- 
tionists.” 
8. 

The Spectator came out into the cold 
night air and took the up-town car. The 
brownstone district looked very dull 
and lifeless after Grand Street. . What 
Broadway theater could have shown 
drama and audience to match the Yiddish 
play? The Spectator knows of none. 




















THE STORY oF PORT ARTHUR’ 
By George Kennan 


Special Correspondent of The Outlook in the Far East 








I.—A Journey to Dalny 


quarters of the Third Imperial 

Army before Port Arthur was 
given to me by the Japanese War De- 
partment about the middle of Septem- 
ber, and I began at once to make prep- 
arations for departure. As I expected 
to have to camp out for weeks in some 
barren Manchurian valley, and as it was 
by no means certain that I could obtain 
equipment or supplies at Dalny, I ordered 
an “A” tent, large enough to accommo- 
date my Japanese servant, Toku, and 
myself; had a stretcher made of strong 
cotton drilling, which could be turned 
into a camp bed by means of side poles 
and crotched supports; bought cook- 
ing utensils, dishes, warm underwear, 
waterproof clothing, canvas leggings, 
rubber boots, blankets, pillows, hot- 
water bag, thermometer, candles, medi- 
cines, photographic films, and a month’s 
supply of provisions, and fitted myself 
out, as well as I could, for a fall cam- 
paign in a country where none of the 
comforts and few of the necessities. of 
life were to be had. 

I expected at that time to make the 
journey to Port Arthur alone ; but when, 
a few days later, I called upon General 
Murata, of the Japanese General Staff, 
and told him that I was ready to start, 
I was informed that permission to join 
the Third Army had also been given to 
Mr. Alfred W. Curtis, editor and propri- 
etor of the “ Kobe Herald;” that we 
were to go to the front together; and 
that in order to facilitate, as far as possi- 
ble, the work that we wished to do, the 
War Department had decided to send 
with us Lieutenant Oata, a young Eng- 
lish-speaking cavalry officer of the re- 
serve who had just come back from 
America to join the colors, and who 
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would not only act as interpreter for us 
in our intercourse with the Japanese 
authorities en route, but would furnish 
us with all necessary information when 
we should get into the field. On the 
8th of October I was officially notified to 
hold myself in readiness to embark, and 
at 6 p.m. on the following Thursday. 
Lieutenant Oata, Toku, and I left the 
capital by the Tokaido night express for 
the city of Osaka, where we expected to 
meet Mr. Curtis and take a steamer for 
Dalny. 

The Japanese armies in Manchuria 
get most of their supplies from two 
great military bases—Osaka and Ujina, 
both of which are situated on the Inland 
Sea. Between these ports of Japan and 
various harbors in Manchuria eighty or 
a hundred steam transports ply con- 
stantly to and fro, carrying outward 
fresh troops, horses, and munitions of 
war, and bringing back thousands of 
sick and wounded from Port Arthur and 
Liaoyang, for distribution among the 
military hospitals of Japan. 

On the morning of Saturday, October 
15, Lieutenant Oata, Mr. Curtis, and I, 
with two Japanese servants and a cart- 
load of baggage, rode down one of the 
boat-crowded arms of the Odagawa— 
the steel-gray river in whose delta the 
city of Osaka lies—and alighted from 
our jinrikshas near the entrance to a 
long and spacious stone pier, where two 
large four-masted steamers were taking 
on board horses and troops destined for 
Port Arthur and Liaoyang. Although 
the approaches to the pier were thronged 
with officers, soldiers, ’rikshamen, bare- 
headed coolies in blue tunics, and non- 
descript civilians of all ages and both 
sexes who had come down to see the 
soldiers off, there was no noise, confu- 
sion, or disorder. Gendarmes in French 
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military caps trimmed with red kept the 
crowd away from the steamers, and the 
pier was occupied only by squads of 
men engaged in loading horses by means 
of derricks and slings, and three or four 
companies of soldiers standing at ease 
in double lines while awaiting the order 
to embark. 

In an unpretentious wooden building 
near the entrance to the pier we made 
the acquaintance of Major Fusei, local 
chief of military transportation, and 
were introduced by him to half a dozen 
other officers who were going with us as 
far as Dalny, on their way to Liaoyang. 
I noticed with interest, on a table in 
the Major’s office, a large pile of St. 
John’s Gospels, in Japanese and Eng- 
lish, which were intended, apparently, 
for distribution among soldiers going to 
the front. Inasmuch as Christianity is 
not the dominant religious faith of Japan, 
the co-operation of the Government in 
the distribution of St. John’s Gospels 
among its soldiers struck me as a note- 
worthy evidence of enlightenment and 
toleration. One would not find a local 
chief of transportation in Russia supply- 
ing soldiers with New Testaments, and 
still less with the sacred books of the 
Buddhists. The Czar holds up before 
his regiments miracle-working portraits 
of madonnas and saints, and invites the 
men to bare their heads and fall on their 
knees in adoration, while he himself sits 
on horseback in a military cap; but he 
does not furnish his troops with sacred 
literature. Books have a tendency to 
“excite the mind,” while miracle-work- 
ing ikons encourage a feeling of depend- 
ence and submission, and are therefore 
among the strongest bulwarks of the 
throne. 

After exchanging compliments and 
drinking colorless Japan tea with Major 
Fusei and the officers who were to be 
our fellow-voyagers, we all went on board 
the ‘Tosa-maru—a twin-screw steamer of 
about 6,000 tons, which belonged to 
the Nippon Yusen Steamship Company, 
and which ran, before the war, on the 
route between Yokohama and Seattle. 
She was scheduled to sail at noon, and 
fifteen or twenty minutes before that 
time the last of the five hundred soldiers 
and three hundred horses that she was 
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to carry came on board ; the gendarmes 
beckoned to the waiting crowd in front 
of the transportation office, and a long, 
orderly procession of men and women 
marched on to the pier and drew up in 
a line parallel with the steamer’s side. 
We thought at first that these were rela- 
tives of the soldiers who had come to 
bid the latter good-by; but we learned 
upon inquiry that the officers and men on 
board were all from the remote northern 
province of Mutsu, and that not one of 
them had a relative in Osaka or its vicin- 
ity. The hundreds of men, women, and 
children who had walked three or four 
miles that morning to see us sail were 
all members of Osaka households upon 
which the soldiers had been quartered 
while waiting for a steamer. Their 
presence on the pier, the long walk that 
they had taken in order to get there, 
and the manifestly affectionate interest 
with which they regarded the departing 
troops were unmistakable evidences of 
patriotic feeling on one side, and sobri- 
ety, good character, and good behavior 
on the other. 

Precisely at noon the steamer’s lines 
were cast off; the soldiers on board 
crowded to the port rail; the men and 
women on the pier waved their caps 
and handkerchiefs enthusiastically as 
they shouted “ Banzai!” and the Tosa- 
maru, turning in a great circle to star- 
board, started westward through the In- 
land Sea. A few hours later we bade 
good-by to Japan at a small island known 
as Ikishima, where there is a telegraphic 
signal station, and where we made a brief 
stop for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether any Vladivostok cruisers, or de- 
stroyers from Port Arthur, were lying in 
wait for us in the Korean Strait. A string 
of particolored flags fluttering from the 
arm of a white, cross-shaped staff in front 
of the cable station informed us that the 
“enemy’s position” was “ unchanged ;” 
and as this meant that he was still bot- 
tled up in Port Arthur and had not fin- 
ished making repairs to his war-ships at 
Vladivostok, we hauled down our inquiry 
signal and shaped a course for Dalny. 
Thirty-six hours’ steaming carried us 
across Tsushima Strait and the Yellow 
Sea, and at eight o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, after an uneventful voyage of 
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three days, we caught sight of Terminal 
Head and the long, desolate stretch of 
coast which lies between it and Port 
Arthur. 

The Liaotung Peninsula, when seen 
under,a leaden October sky and across 
a strip of yellowish-green sea lashed into 
ridges of foam by a cold northerly wind, 
looks more bleak, cheerless, and inhos- 
pitable than any part of the Far East that 
I have yet seen. Its bare, treeless hills 
are not high enough to be impressive, 
nor varied enough in outline to be pic- 
turesque ; its arid slopes show no color 
except that of the withered russet-brown 
grass with whichtheyare scantily clothed; 
and even in its sheltered valleys one 
sees no traces of tillage and no signs 
whatever of human habitation. The 
whole country looks like a crumpled-up, 
frost-scorched Siberian tundra. 

Owing to the existence of uncleared 
Russian mine-fields in the middle of 
Talienwan Bay, steamers approaching 
Dalny follow a channel which runs, for 
a distance of six or eight miles, close 
under the hills and bluffs of the northern 
shore. ‘They then turn sharply to port, 
and cross the wide bay on a course 
perpendicular to the line of entrance, 
and nearly equal to the latter in length. 
From the first leg of the rectangle Dalny 
cannot be seen, on account of the dis- 
tance, but as the steamer crosses the 
bay, after making the sharp southerly 
turn, the fiat city of the Russian conces- 
sion slowly takes form behind a brown- 
ish haze of coal smoke. 

As seen from the bay, Dalny is neither 
picturesque nor impressive. It has been 
laid out on an extensive scale, and it 
attempts to cover an immense extent of 
ground, but the one-story Chinese shops 
in the mercantile quarter make no archi- 
tectural show, while the really good 
public buildings are scattered here and 
there, at wide intervals, over an area 
almost equal to that of Washington, 
D.C. If the city had a more pleasing 
and attractive environment—if it were 
surrounded by the sheltering forests, cul- 
tivated fields, and terraced slopes which 
give an air of thrift and prosperity to so 
many towns and villages in Japan—the 
bareness of its site and the raggedness 
of its architectural outline might be less 


noticeable ; but the reddish, dusty plain 
upon which it stands slopes upward to a 
background of brown, arid hills, over 
which the eye may range for miles with- 
out seeing a tree, a thicket, or even a 
solitary bush. The whole region, out- 
side the area of actual settlement, looks 
as bare and desolate as a stretch of un- 
reclaimed Arizona desert. As a com- 
mercial terminus for a transcontinental 
railway, the bay of Talienwan is as satis- 
factory, perhaps, as any harbor to be 
found on the Manchurian coast; but 
nothing except the urgent need of access 
to the sea would have induced the Rus- 
sians to build a city in so lonely and 
barren a place. 

Unattractive, however, as Dalny may 
appear from the deck of a steamer lying 
at anchor in the bay, it is a most inter- 
esting town when one gets into it. I 
had never before seen an advanced mili- 
tary base of the first rank—a base fur- 
nishing supplies to an army of 300,000 
men—and I was not at all prepared for 
the hurly-burly of activity in which we 
found ourselves when we went ashore. 
Five large transports lay alongside the 
spacious pier at which we landed ; twice 
as many cranes and donkey-engines were 
hoisting packages out of their holds and 
lowering them to the dock in big rope 
nets; hundreds of bareheaded soldiers 
were receiving these packages and as- 
sorting them in symmetrical piles, while 
thousands of Chinese coolies, in skull- 
caps of gray felt and baggy tunics and 
trousers of faded Nankin blue, were 
carrying the boxes and bales away on 
their backs, on pack-ponies, on small 
tram-cars pushed by hand, or in clumsy 
Manchurian carts drawn by mixed teams 
of horses, mules, donkeys, and young 
steers. ' 

Provisions and munitions of war are 
handled and transported by the Japanese 
with great ease and facility on account 
of the limited weight and small size of 
the packages in which they are con- 
tained. With a few exceptions, in the 
shape of field guns, lumber, timber, and 
heavy shells, all of the supplies for- 
warded to the armies in Manchuria are 
put up either in bags and bales of mat- 
ting and rice straw, or in strongly made 
wooden boxes having a capacity of only 
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six or eight cubic feet. These pack- 
ages seldom measure more than thirty- 
six inches by twenty inches in length 
and thickness, while the maximum limit 
of weight for a single box or bale is 
seventy-five pounds. Such packages can 
be carried on men’s backs, slung in a 
net from a shoulder-pole, trundled in a 
wheelbartow, lashed to the saddle of a 
pack-pony, or put into a vehicle of any 
size or shape; and the method of trans- 
portation chosen is that which happens 
to be best adapted to the circum- 
stances, the nature of the country, or the 
state of the roads. The thousands of 
Chinese coolies who were carrying pro- 
visions and munitions of war away from 
the Dalny piers employed all of these 
methods simultaneously, and the amount 
of stuff disposed of in the course of an 
hour was something astonishing. I 
counted twelve thousand packages on 
one end of the pier at which we landed, 
and they were being removed at the rate 
of at least three thousand packages per 
hour. As all of the available store- 
houses in Dalny were full, most of the 
boxes and bales that we saw were taken 
to an extensive field or common at the 
eastern end of the town, where they were 
piled up in immense pyramids, sixty feet 
square and fifty feet or more in height, 
and then covered with big overlapping 
sheets of closely woven Japanese mat- 
ting. There were twenty or thirty of 
these great pyramids within half a mile of 
the piers. From a single point of view, 
near the Harbor Office, we could see 
provisions and munitions of war enough 
to keep the Japanese armies in Man- 
churia supplied for many weeks, even if 
the Baltic fleet from Russia or hostile 
cruisers from Vladivostok should sever 
communication with the home ports. 

In most parts of the world, bags of 
rice and boxes of hard bread piled out- 
of-doors on the ground in October would 
be liable to injury from storms ; but the 
climate of the Liaotung Peninsula in 
the fall and early winter months is re- 
markably equable and dry. In Dalny, 
as at the naval base in Sasebo, I 
was impressed by the systematic and 
efficient methods of the Japanese in 
the handling, transportation, and stor- 
age of heterogeneous supplies. In the 
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first place, they make great use, every- 
where, of narrow-gauge tramways, which 
they bring to the field in lengths or 
sections already put together, and which 
they lay down almost as rapidly as they 
would lay down a line of twenty-foot 
planks. On these double-track’ tram- 
ways Chinese coolies push small flat cars 
from place to place in almost continuous 
trains, and thus transport, in a given 
time, twice as much stuff as could be 
carried in any other way. Inthe second 
place, Japanese packages are so light in 
weight and so uniform in size that they 
can be handled, moved, and stored with 
great ease and facility. If they weighed 
two hundred pounds instead of seventy- 
five, they could not be built up into pyra- 
mids fifty feet high without the use of 
donkey-engines and big cranes; but a 
double line of men on each side of a 
pyramid toss them up from hand to 
hand, as baskets of coal are tossed up 
the sides of steamers at Nagasaki, with 
little effort and with great rapidity. Fi- 
nally, all goods are so marked and stored 
that there is no possibility of error or 
delay in getting at a required article of a 
particular sort, even in the blackness of 
night. Things of a kind are always 
piled together ; every box, bag, or bale 
is carefully marked or tagged; every . 
pyramid of provisions rests on a founda- 
tion of broken stone, and is covered 
with sheets of canvas or matting; and 
every completed pile bears a big board 
label to indicate the nature of its con- 
tents. These details of transportation 
and storage may seem to be of trifling 
importance ; but it is upon such manage- 
ment of details that the efficiency of an 
army in the field largely depends, and it 
was on account of the lack of such man- 
agement that our army broke down in 
health and virtually went to pieces be- 
tween Siboney and Santiago in 1898. 
General Shafter had plenty of supplies 
on board his ships, but inadequate trans- 
portation facilities and the utter lack of 
order and system in loading, unloading, 
and carriage made nine-tenths of the stuff 
unavailable at the time when it was most 
needed. The methods of our quarter- 
master and commissary departments 
have greatly improved since the Spanish 
War; but in the packing, handling, 
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transportation, and storage of military 
supplies we may still take a few lessons 
from the Japanese. 

Inasmuch as ordinary travelers and 
tourists were not permitted to visit Dalny 
in the fall of 1904, the city contained no 
open hotels of any kind, and there were 
no droshkies, jinrikshas, or other public 
vehicles to carry passengers from place 
to place. We had to walk a mile and a 
half, therefore, through the long avenue 
known to the Russians as the Kiefski 
Prospect before we reached the head- 
quarters of the Japanese military admin- 
istration, where we were to report for 
orders. As the commercial quarter of 
the town, through which we passed, was 
made up almost wholly of one-story 
Chinese shops, it did not offer a single 
feature of architectural interest; but we 
found enough to entertain us in the 
living pictures of Far Eastern life which 
it presented and in the varied types of 
men and vehicles which crowded its 
dusty streets. Battalions of infantry and 
squadrons of horse were interspersed 
with long caravans of Manchurian carts 
loaded with provisions for the army in 
front of Port Arthur; hard-featured, 
deeply sunburned Manchurian farmers 
were bringing in wagon-loads of green 
garden truck and shouting, “Woh! 
Woh!” or “Yuoh! Yuoh!” to their 
mixed teams of mules, donkeys, and 
steers as they tried to get out of the 
way of the troops ; a long procession of 
coolies bearing wounded soldiers shoul- 
der-high in canvas stretchers was followed 
by a file of Shantung Chinamen carry- 
ing crates of live chickens and ducks or 
baskets of silvery, eel-like fish from the 
upper bay; Japanese clerks or orderlies 
on American bicycles ran in on the side- 
walks in order to get around big droves 
of long-haired Manchurian goats; a 
squad of Russian prisoners, including 
two officers in muff-shaped Circassian 
hats, glanced at us with shamefaced 
curiosity as they marched past under 
guard of half a dozen Japanese infantry- 
men; and to and fro through the Kiefski 
Prospect and the intersecting streets 
went hundreds of wagons, carts, pack- 
horses, donkeys, oxen, and mules, carry- 
ing or hauling loads of cabbages, onions, 
long white Chinese radishes, firewood, 
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big square tins of kerosene, squealing 
pigs with their legs tied together, bales 
of blankets, boxes of candles, rollers for 
moving heavy ordnance, barrels of Port- 
land cement, telephones, coils of insu- 
lated telegraph wire, eleven-inch percus- 
sion shells, rolls of Japanese matting, 
bundles of charcoal packed in straw, 
massive timbers for saps and bomb- 
proofs, long green bamboo poles for 
scaling ladders, and thousands of boxes 
and bags of small-arm ammunition and 
rice, without which no Japanese. army 
can fight or live. Add to this moving 
mass of men, animals, vehicles, and 
heterogeneous war material thousands of 
disengaged Shantung coolies gathered 
about open-air restaurants, pouring in 
tides of faded blue through the dusty 
streets, or swirling in eddies around Chi- 
nese labor contractors, who stand with 
open note-books at almost every corner, 
and you will have a faint idea, perhaps, 
of Dalny as a military base. 

When we reached the Japanese head- 
quarters and presented our letters from 
the War Department, we were very cor- 
dially received, but were informed that 
we could not go to Port Arthur without 
the express permission of General Nogi. 
The latter had been apprised by tele- 
phone of our arrival, but no orders with 
regard to us had yet been received, and 
we might have to stay in Dalny until 
the following day. We were then taken 
across the street to an empty brick build- 
ing with a dusty front piazza which had 
apparently been occupied by the Rus- 
sians as an Office, and which still remained 
in precisely the condition in which they 
had left it. There was a whitewashed 
Russian oven in one corner; the floor 
was covered with oilcloth, and the walls 
with flowered paper in cream color and 
blue; the double windows were hung 
with torn lace curtains ; and the furniture 
consisted of two Russian sofas, a few 
bent-wood chairs, a round center-table 
with an ink-stained cloth, and a battered 
upright piario which lacked half its case. 
After the large, clean, and luxurious 
staterooms of the Tosa-maru, this dirty, 
abandoned Russian office was rather a 
cheerless place of residence; but we 
brushed the dust off the center-table, 
spread our blankets over the soiled linen 
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coverings of the sofas, and made our- 
selves as comfortable as possible in a 
frigid atmosphere while Toku boiled 
water for tea over a soldiers’ fire in the 
back courtyard. After a scratch luncheon 
of tea, stale Osaka bread, and cold 
canned meat, we set out for a walk 
through the parts of the town that we 
had not yet seen. 

In its general plan, Dalny resembles 
a little the city of Washington. It has 
the same circles, the same broad avenues 
radiating from them and cutting at sharp 
angles across the intersecting streets, 
the same residence quarter in the north- 
west, and the same magnificent distances. 
The streets of Dalny are much better 
paved than those of Washington were 
before the war, and most of them not only 
have good sidewalks, but are bordered 
by rows of recently planted shade trees, 
which, if properly cared for, will ulti- 
mately add very much to the attractive- 
ness of the city and the comfort of its 
inhabitants. The greatest blemish of 
the place, from a topographical point of 
view, is the huge Culebra Cut through 
which the Chinese Eastern Railway runs 
on its way from the head of the bay to 
the piers. This great excavation, which 
separates the commercial city from the 
residential and administrative quarter, 
has the form of a wall-sided chasm, 
forty or fifty feet deep and more than 
three times as wide, and was intended 
to hold railway sidings, freight ware- 
houses, etc., which, it was thought, the 
increasing business of the road and the 
port would soon require. It now ex- 
tends, like an immense dry moat, be- 
tween two of the most important parts 
of the city, and cuts off all direct inter- 
communication except at the head of the 
Kiefski Prospect, where it is spanned by 
a temporary bridge. Beyond this bridge, 
to the westward, is the residential quar- 
ter of the city, which formerly included 
the Dalny Hotel, the Russian church, 
the Glovni Upravlenie, or Chief Admin- 
istration Building, and two or three hun- 
dred villa-like brick and stone houses, 
of diversified architecture, which stood 
in good-sized yards, behind highly orna- 
mented walls or fences, and which were 
occupied by the army officers and chi- 
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novniks who formed so large a part of * 
the Dalny population. The railway sta- 
tion, the administration building, and a 
third or more of the dwelling-houses have 
been wholly or partially destroyed by 
fire; but enough remains to show that 
in this part of the city alone the Russians 
must have spent millions of rubles legiti- 
mately, besides wasting hundreds of 
thousands more in showy and unneces- 
sary ornamentation. ‘The streets, gut- 
ters, and sidewalks were admirably 
planned and honestly made; but the 
houses, with their endlessly varied and 
often eccentric architecture, look as if 
they had been erected for the purpose 
of making the utmost possible show. 
They are wholly exotic, both in plan 
and in ornamentation. The spacious 
church, and many of the dwellings and 
office buildings that escaped fire, have 
been converted by the Japanese into Red 
Cross hospitals, and are kept constantly 
full of sick and wounded soldiers from 
Port Arthur and Liaoyang. 

In the course of our long afternoon’s 
walk I was surprised to find that so 
much of the city remained intact. The 
splendid piers were uninjured; the big 
electric light plant and the machine- 
shops were in working order; the dry- 
dock needed nothing but new gates ; and 
in the commercial quarter of the city I 
could see no traces whatever of destruc- 
tion or damage. Perhaps the Russians 
left the place so hurriedly, after the bat- 
tle of Nanshan, that they had no time to 
destroy their improvements ; or perhaps 
they hoped that General Kuropatkin 
would drive the enemy back and re- 
occupy the city ; but in either event they 
erred. The piers, the dry-dock, the 
machine-shops, and the electric light 
plant have been of inestimable use to 
the Japanese. 

When, late in the afternoon, we re- 
turned to our cheerless office-room on 
the Kiefski Prospect, we were both cold 
and tired, and as soon as we had eaten 
a supper sent to us from the headquar- 
ters kitchen Mr. Curtis and I went to 
bed on the Russian sofas and fell asleep 
listening to the sullen booming of the 
big Japanese siege guns in front of Port 
Arthur, 



































The New French . Premier 


MAURICE ROUVIER, the 
new French Premier, is far 
@ less known in this country 


than his associate, M. Delcassé, whose 
skillfuland statesmanlike dealing with for- 
eign affairs has commanded the respect 
of the whole world. Nor has M. Rouvier 
to foreign eyes the same distinctness of 
outline which made his predecessor, 
M. Combes, so well known a figure in a 
very short time. Because the outside 
world knows less of him than of some 
of his associates or of his immediate 
predecessor, it does not follow, however, 
that he is a negligible quantity. M. 
Rouvier was born in the south of France, 
began as a clerk in a bank in Marseilles, 
and is a self-made man; he has a char- 
acteristic Gallic face—the pointed mus- 
tache, the keen eye, the touch of bald- 





ness sO common among intellectual 
Frenchmen. He carries the atmosphere 
of a man of affairs perhaps more than of 
a statesman ; but to-day, when business 
interests are so great, the statesman must 
be something of a man of affairs, and the 
man of affairs who succeeds on a great 
scale must be something of a statesman. 
The Ministry of M. Rouvier is likely to 
be identified prominently with a measure 
which has so far been as unpopular in 
France as in other countries—the income 
tax, which will have the first place in the 
programme of the new Cabinet. The 
new Premier is both a capable financier 
and an expert parliamentarian, and will 
be a leader not only in the Cabinet coun- 
cils, but also without doubt as a speaker 
in the larger discussions of the Chamber 
of Deputies. 
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T the extreme end of Cape Cod, 
A just a little on the “ back” of 

it, to be exact, stands a brown 
wooden building with a few outhouses 
gathered around it. A stranger could 
not find it unaided. Lying only a few 
hundred feet from the shore line, it is 
yet invisible from the beach, and is 
equally hidden from off shore. The 
elements have heaped giant hummocks 
of sand up round it, so that now on 
each and every side these alone form 
the landscape, or sandscape better might 
it be called. All around are the home- 
less shores ; sea, sand, and wind are all 
but in complete control except for the 
one hand raised up against them—this 
little brown hidden house. 

Known officially the year round as 
the Peaked Hill Bar Life-Saving Station, 
it is unknown generally, save in the 
summer, when a few straggling tourists 
may stumble upon it, regard it with 
curious eye, or snap-shot it with a camera; 
but they soon feel that they’are out of 
their usual depths and push inland to 
the near-by fishing town. 

I had waited for the stormy weather 


of winter before setting out on my quest. 
One night early in January I left the 
bustling city, and after twenty hours of 
traveling I reached the little brown 
house. No road leads to its weather- 
beaten door. Miles and miles of deso- 
late sand-dunes had to be traversed to 
get to it, but when at last I found my- 
self shaking hands with the keeper and 
his eight patrolmen, great husky fellows 
one and all, I felt myself in good hands. 
At sunset the men commence to patrol 
the beach, one going in each direction 
for about two miles, meeting at the half- 
way houses (just small shanties) the 
patrol from the two adjoining stations ; 
here they exchange checks, which verify 
the fact that they have met. They get 
back to their respective stations at eight 
o’clock, when another watch starts out 
to be gone until midnight, then another 
until four in the morning, then still an- 
other until daylight. On the evening in 
question the western patrol invited my 
company. The night was bitterly cold, 
but clear. My companion, a splendid 
fellow of some eighteen years’ service, 


interested me keenly; he was clad in 
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oilskins and sou’wester, and strung round 
his body on a stout cord was his Coston 
light. On perceiving any ship in dan- 
ger or apparently approaching danger, 
this light is immediately ignited; a 
slight tap on a spring, and a percussion- 
cap is exploded which sets the light 
afire ; it burns four minutes with a brill- 
iant red flame. The crew of any vessel 
who see this signal at once understand 
that all possible assistance will be ren- 
dered them. 

We trudged silently along the beach 
for a while ; then my companion left me 
for a moment to turn over some black 
object lying on the sands. I inquired 
his reason for so doing, when he replied, 
“ Thought it might be a dead ’un; fisher- 
man wrecked the other night to the 
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nor’ard; three of the crew lost, and 
we’re sort of expecting some of them to 
turn up round hereabouts. We always 
look out pretty sharp anyhow for such 
things.” He then told me gruesome 
details of finds he had made and the 
method of carrying the dead to the 
Station, and I asked him if it wasn’t 
rather hard on the nerves. He answered, 
“We can’t think about that; you know 
they are some one’s friends.” 

So we moved on,I depressed for a 
time—yet the night was one of rare 
beauty, the stars shone brilliantly, and 
presently a great arched bow of light 
glowed in the heavens, and quivering, 
darting flashes of fire grew out from it, 
scintillating and disappearing only to 
be followed by more—the “ Northern 
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Lights” were making a 
grand display that night. 
Out in the far distance 
we saw the riding lights 
of steamers, safely 
guided by the great 
Cape Cod Light, revolv- 
ing onthe highland some 
four miles below us on 
the coast; the light. it- 
self was not visible from 
our position, but itsurid 
upward glare with clock- 
like precision flashed 
twenty times a minute 
across the eastern sky. 
We talked of the light 
awhile, which brought 
out the story that it 
was not always such a 
good omen to mariners. 
‘Why, only about a year 
ago the schooner Jennie 
C. May, bound for Prov- 
incetown, mistook the 
Cape Cod light for Race 
Point Harbor light, and 
ran ashore on the bar. 
She was a total wreck. 
We saved the crew, 
eight of them—got half 
swamped too; had to 
bail hard; pretty near 
thing for us that time ; 
had to turn back for some fellow the 
crew didn’t tell us about, and that made 
it worse; but we came over the bar on 
a breaker and saved them all—seven 
men, and the captain’s wife too. I shall 
never forget that breaker that carried us 
over the bar; we came over on the crest 
of it, and didn’t we travel! ’twas faster 
than any express train. You would have 
thought that was enough for a while ; it 
wasn’t, though ; only three days later they 
were working on the wreck and had some 
lights a-burning; and the Henry ran 
ashore. Again the light was mistaken 
for the Race Point light at Province- 
town. This was another ship totally 
lost; but we saved the crew.” 

Here my companion struck inshore a 
little. We had followed the edge of the 
sea nearlytwo miles and had now reached 
the half-way house. In spite of the exer- 
cise of the tramp, my face was about numb 
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EXCHANGING CHECKS 


with cold, and I was glad enough to 


enter the little hut of refuge. ‘The man 
from the adjoining station had arrived 
before us, and a little fire was burning. 
After chatting for a while and warming 
ourselves we started off on the home- 
ward beat. As soon as we arrived at 
the station another relay of watchers set 
out to scrutinize the long line of desolate 
shore, and soon I was abed and asleep 
between the thick service blankets of 
the United States Government. 

A crash ! Something had fallen heavily 
overhead. I was awake in an instant 
and in some alarm. In another minute 
I heard the réassuring voice of the 
Keeper from the adjoining room. ‘It’s 
blowing great guns outside, boy, and 
there’s our chimney gone. You'll see a 
bit of the life around here now—some- 
thing those summer folks don’t know 
about.” I was fully awake now. How the 
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wind howled! The sand was wildly beat- 
ing its pellets against the windows of 
the room; rain was falling in torrents ; 
a northwesterly gale was raging in all 
its fury. 

We ate our breakfast by lamplight, as 
the windows were battened up for safety 
against the fury of the storm. I noted 
the morning patrol washing at the kitchen 
sink. “It’s a howler,” he said; “sand in 
mouth, throat, everywhere, coming up in 
bucketfuls ; eyes near knocked off me.” 

All this was just what I had hoped for. 
I wanted to see the real thing, and no half 
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bones, can so cut the glass of all your 
windows that in a few hours they are 
useless, all transparency gone out of 
them. 

Up the beach I forced myself, envel- 
oped in this dazzling drift, blinded and 
bewildered by it, buffeted yet supported 
by the on-rushing torrent of air. I was 
obliged to own myself beaten this time ; 
my face was suffering as if cut by knives. 
I forced my way back with even greater 
difficulty, for the wind was off shore. I 
entered the brown house once more with 
gratitude. ‘The men said nothing about 


LEISURE MOMENTS AT PEAKED HILL BAR STATION 
The man to the right is the cook for the day 


measures; so after breakfast I donned 
my thickest clothes, supplemented with 
a borrowed sou’wester, and started out. 
Started, however, hardly describes my 
exit from the station, for on opening the 
door I was literally hurled into space. 
The rain I could stand; it was the sand, 
the ever-shifting sands of Peaked Hill 
Bars, that needed a stronger physique 
than mine to keep time to their war- 
dance. ‘This sand can pile up outside 
your door three feet of a night, can in 
one day take all the paint off your house 
and make it white and clean as bleached 


my speedy return; one merely muttered 
to another, “No need for the lad to 
punish himself.” 

Staying at the Peaked Hill Bar Sta- 
tion for several days, I learned some- 
thing of the inside life and of the char- 
acter of the patrolmen. Many kindnesses 
were shown me, though not of the sort 
we more generally know of; none of the 
veneer and polish of the city was there, 
for these men are thoroughly independ- 
ent; but once they like you nothing is 
too good ; if they do not, I imagine your 
stay could not end too abruptly. 
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When I arrived at Provincetown, be- 
cause of credentials I carried from the 
Treasury Department, the long line of 
Life-Saving Stations which stretch from 
end to end of the Cape were notified of 
my errand aid asked to assist me. Yet 
Keeper Cock, of the Peaked Hill Bar 
Station, afterwards told me, “If we hadn’t 
liked you, you wouldn’t have stayed with 
us twenty minutes, Washington and let- 
ter and all. Wecan get on without them 
silk-hat crowd; they know it, too,” I 
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LIFE-LINE TO A WRECK CLOSE IN SHORE 


was told that this Captain Cook, old 
whaler that he was, could handle the 
steering-oar of a surf-boat to “ beat the 


crowd anywhere.” The Captain, point- 
ing to two lines of cruel-looking breakers, 
said : ‘‘ We don’t do much with the firing 
of a line here, seldom use the breeches- 
buoy—have to take the boat to them; 
they get stranded too far out, sometimes 
on the outer bar, and then it’s particularly 
hard going; we’re apt to get swamped 
before we can get to them, and of course 
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they generally come 
ashore when conditions 
are worst.” 

Here I commenced to 
ply the old whaler with 
questions about his ad- 
ventures. On my walk 
up the beach that morn- 
ing I had seen plenty of 
recent wreckage and had 
been told to ask the Cap- 
tain about it. Not a 
word would he ‘tell me, 
however. “I ain’t no 
story-teller,” he would 
say; “just done what 
we’re here for, that’s 
all ;” and only now and 
then would he let a sen- 
tence drop from which 
I could glean a picture. 
“That bed you slept on,” 
he told me, “has had 
many a poor half-drown- 
ed being laid upon it.” 
Some they had saved and 
for some it had been too 
late. “Yes,” he said, 
‘the last was a woman.” 

Then again I asked 
for the circumstances of 
the incident. 

“No,” he said, “I 
ain’t a-goin’ to tell no one 
of what I have done; but,” he added, That night the Captain brought out 
‘seeing I like you, I’ll show you a book «the promised book, and told me to go 
this evening ; that’ll tell you all aboutit.” into his room and look at it. It wasa 
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THE WRECKED SCHOONER ELWOOD BURTON 
Photographed noi long after.she struck 
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complete record of the wrecks at the 
Peaked Hill Bar Station for the past 
thirty years. I noted that the volume, 
quite a thick one, was well-nigh used 
up. Vessels run amuck on this desolate 
spot with astounding frequency. A 
winter never passes without adding to 
the already long list fresh stories of 
tragedy and heroism. Only a little 
more than a week before my visit a par- 
ticularly “nasty” wreck had occurred. 
The schooner Elwood Burton, bound 
from St. John, New Brunswick, to New 
York, stranded on the inner bar during 
a northeast gale—the 
old story, couldn’t 
make the harbor, but 
was driven by the fury 
of the elements on to 
a lee shore. The pa- 
trol of the middle 


watch had seen her, 
had burned his Coston 
light, and had hasten- 
ed back to the station 
to call out the crew. 
When they arrived at 


the scene, the waves 
already, in one short 
hour, had almost ex- 
torted their toll to the 
limit; the wreck was 
breaking up; to fire a 
line over her would 
have been useless, as 
nothing could be liv- 
ing on her decks, and 
great piles of laths 
from her cargo were 
already heaped up 
ten feet on the beach. 
Led by their Captain, the surfmen 
fought their way through this tangle of 
wreckage right into the breakers. A 
line was put round the leader’s waist, 
fastened to the next behind, and so on. 
A human cry was heard. Their errand 
of mercy was not to be in vain. The 
mainsail of the schooner, having fallen 
across the heaps of floating lumber, had 
formed a sort of raft. On this some of 
the crew clung, and these were washed 
ashore. No doubt they had seen the 
gleam of the coast patrol’s light, and, 
with newly inspired courage, battled for 
the shore. Even then they would have 
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perished—exhausted, bruised, and half 
dead ; but the life-savers were ready for 
them, and, with restoratives and dry 
clothing, kindled anew the spark of life. 
Three were picked up alive that night 
and saved; at daybreak next morning 
four bodies were found-—for these help 
had, alas! come too late. 

Many another story could be added 
of the horrible disasters so frequent on 
this coast. The terrible storm of ’98, 
known as the Portland gale because of 
the total loss of that passenger steamer, 
is still fresh in the minds of many of the 
‘ life-savers. They will 

tell you of the num- 
ber of the dead that 
were picked up on the 
beach just afterward, 
and how one patrol- 
man lost his reason 
because of finding so 
many. 

I heard of other 
things equally  re- 
markable—how one 
entire crew of a 
wrecked Italian brig- 
antine, when picked 
up, were found to 
have been suicides; 
how others had fled 
terrified when succor 
had been offered them. 
One strange feature 
brought into the life 
of a patrolman is the 
number of curious 
finds he makes from 
time to time—arti- 
cles of wreckage wash- 

ed ashore. One told me of a fine case 
of oranges, in excellent condition, that 
had recently caught his eye on the beach ; 
another mentioned that the quite elab- 
orate chair in which he was seated was 
a relic of the sea, cast up. <A weird 
incident of the lost Portland was that 
her cargo largely consisted of coffins and 
lard, and it was a strange sight to see 
the wreckers from the near-by towns 
carrying the lard home in coffins. 

From Peaked Hill Bar Station I went 
to Monomoy, away down at the other 
end of the Cape—another station with 
annals well dotted by death, disaster, 
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and heroism. Here, again, miles and 
miles of the most desolate sandy waste 
had to be traversed to reach one’s ob- 
jective, and I cannot well conceive of a 
more execrable day than the one on which 
it was my lot to travel to this station. 
A dense fog and a blinding rain were 
its chief characteristics—a rain which 
partially froze as it smote you. A kindly 
patrolman, returning from duty, picked 
me up in Chatham, and offered to let me 
share his open cart. I was glad enough 
to avail myself of the opportunity, for 
the local livery stable 
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schooner Sea Fox had lost her rudder 
and had signaled for assistance. The 
men had rowed out to her, and, lashing 
their surf-boat alongside, used it for 
steering purposes, and before night had 
safely guided the craft into the next 
harbor. Half the night was then occu- 
pied in rowing back to the station. 
Such is the character of these men that 
I had difficulty in learning these details. 
No one particularly mentioned the occur- 
rence, no one complained of the incon- 
venience and the hardship; as we ate 
breakfast the conver- 





proprietor had defi- 
nitely decided that he 
would not go on such 
a day. After I had 
traversed the road I 
did not blame him. 
Of all the wretched 
paths it has been my 
lot to traverse, I think 
that of Monomoy 
Island was the worst. 
It was swashy, soggy, 
icy ; quicksands had 
to be avoided; wide 
stretches of tidal water 
had to be crossed, and 
that, too, when the 
tide was just right. It 
so rained that, in spite 
of the suitability of 
my clothing, I was 
soon wet to the skin 
and cold to the bone. 

On arriving at Mon- 
omoy, we found the 
station deserted, save 
for the one man left in 
charge. As weentered 
he muttered to my companion, “ Trouble 
to the east’ard; the men have taken 
the surf-boat half an hour ago.” I 
knew that a wreck had just taken 
place; the fog was so dense, however, 
that nothing could be done or seen. It 
was late when I retired, yet no word had 
reached the station. Somewhere out on 
the fog-laden water on that wintry night 
eight men were striving nobly and well 
to give succor to their fellows. Next 
morning at breakfast they were all pres- 
ent. The story they had to tell was, 
fortunately, not one of tragedy. The 
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sation was of other 
things. 

Nantucket Sound, 
just off Monomoy, is 
especially dangerous 
to navigators. Shoals 
and bars abound. I 
counted five lightships 
and six lighthouses, 
all visible from the 
station “lookout,” 
marking the zigzag 
courses necessary for 
vessels to take. 

Perhaps the  sad- 
dest story in the his- 
tory of the service 
must be told in con- 
nection with this sta- 
tion. I have not the 
heart to relate the 
details of it; suffice 
to say that on the 
11th of March, 1902, 
the schooner Wadena 
stranded on the Shov- 
elful Shoal off the 
southern end of Mon- 
omoy Island. She was in no immediate 
danger, and the crew elected to stay 
aboard. On the 17th, however, a signal 
of distress was noted on her rigging, 
and Captain Eldredge and the life- 
saving crew at once set out in their 
surf-boat, although a heavy sea was 
running at the time. ‘They succeeded in 
reaching the Wadena and in taking off 
the crew—five Italians—who were told 
to be sure and sit quietly in the bottom 
of the surf-boat. Terrible to relate, 
however, when some water came over 
into the boat, the rescued men jumped 
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up, and, becoming panic-stricken, threw 
their arms round the necks of the surf- 
men, so that they could not use their 
oars. Under such conditions the boat 
was immediately capsized. Although 
the surfmen fought terribly and well, it 
was impossible to right the boat; the 
water at this point was nothing but a 
surging rip. Some of the men hung 
on to the bottom of the boat a while, 
but all but one were soon washed off. 
Surfman Ellis, managing to grasp hold 
of a piece of centerboard that had 
slipped loose, held on until rescued by 
Captain Mayo, who braved the open sea 
in a dory and brought him ashore. 
Ellis, the sole survivor of the disaster, is 
now Keeper of Monomoy Station, and 
guides his men to wrecks in the self-same 
surf-boat that figured in the tragedy I 
have just related. When | was at the 
station, he showed me a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, of which a 
part is the following : 

The conduct of the Monomoy crew upon 


this occasion affords a noteworthy example 
of unflinching fidelity to duty. You were all 


morally satisfied that the men on the barge 


were not in peril ; you were warned by those 
who knew that a very ugly sea was running 
on the shoals, and you were by long experi- 
ence fully aware of the perils that must be 
encountered should you attempt to go out 
at that time; but there was a signal of dis- 
tress flying before your eyes, and that was a 
summons which brave and conscientious men 
could not disregard. Personally, you shared 
with your unfortunate comrades all the aw- 
ful experience, save only that of death, and 
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freely risked your life in self-sacrificing efforts 
to save them. The ances medal of 
honor, the highest award provided by law, is 
bestowed upon you in testimony of your hero- 
ism. Respectfully, 
(Signed) L. M. SHAW, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


I cannot close this story without a 
tribute to the men of the Coast Patrol. 
Is it not inspiring to think how the thou- 
sand miles and more of our shore line 
are nightly patrolled by this heroic band ? 
Like a gigantic pendulum the little army 
moves. At the same time that the man 
from the most northern station com- 
mences his walk to the south, from the 
southernmost station the patrol starts 
north, and in between is the long linked 
chain. But I found that the men I met 
were by no means mere automatons, 
but were ever earnest in their duties ; 
rough and ready, naturally, they were, but 
underneath was many a silken thread of 
the best that is human. One told me, 
with quivering voice, that he was home 
so seldom that his baby boy had of late 
failed to recognize him. Another told 
me he would be satisfied if only pensions 
could be given to the widow and aged 
and infirm, “ Yes,” he said, “ we fellows 
would go out just a little more bravely 
if we knew that those we left behind 
would be taken care of in event of dis- 
aster.” 

I am sure the men of the Life-Saving 
Service are as brave, faithful, and deserv- 
ing as any army that ever took the field. 





Washington Then and Now 


By Edward Everett Hale 
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WANT to print some reminiscences 
I and what are literally re-collections 

which will illustrate the contrast 
between the places in which I spent my 
youth and the same places as I see them 
now. 

Writing in the city of Washington, 
which I first visited in 1844, I like to 
give some memories of that city, which 
I think I must have visited sixty-one 
different times since, before 1905. 

The centennial of the city was ob- 
served with distinguished ceremonies 
by Congress in the year 1900. Mrs. 
Adams’s first drawing-room was New 
Year’s Day, 1801. In few words, the 
history of the city’s birth is this: By an 
act of 1790, the first Congress under 
the Constitution empowered the Presi- 


dent to select a site for a federal city 


on the Potomac River. The vote was 
a very narrow one. The question of 
the site of the city had been the first 
geographical question which divided 
Congress; In the year 1861, when I 
paid one of my last visits to Josiah 
Quincy, he spoke of those debates and 
of the end of them by a vote of the Sen- 
ate with the utmost bitterness. I had 
asked him, I think, when the North and 
South first measured swords. When he 
replied, I felt that he had a sort of con- 
tempt for my ignorance. He said it was 
on the question whether the federal city 
should be north or south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line—that is, whether it should 
be in Northern or Southern territory. 
The balance between the twelve States 
was so even that the vote for a Southern 
federal city was gained only by the 
secession of a New Hampshire Senator, 
of whom Mr. Quincy spoke with the 
most bitter contempt, as if his vote had 
been treasonable. But the vote as given 
was given to the bank of the Potomac 
River, and Washington was directed to 
select the location. 


PA RTS-—I. 


In 1864, when I was on a visit to 
General Benjamin F. Butler at Fort Mon- 
roe, he called my attention to the rather 
curious fact that the site which Washing- 
ton selected was the place where Daniel 
DeFoe seventy-eight years before had ~ 
put his hero Colonel Jack when he came 
to America as a white “apprentice.” 
Colonel Jack, as this reader should 
know, was an English boy who had been 
kidnapped, as was the fashion in the 
time. of Queen Anne and George the 
First, and so sent into the white slavery 
of Virginia. The history of Colonel 
Jack is to this hour the best narrative we 
have of the life of that class of man, the 
white slaves of Virginia at the end of 
the seventeenth century and the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth. The book is 
worth reading to-day because it contains 
De Foe’s views of African slavery, and 
what ought to happen about it. And it 
is, I think, generally forgotten that the 
greatest hero of American literature, if 
we except Uncle Tom, is the man de- 
scribed by De Foe as being a Brazilian 
slave-owner who was engaged in the 
slave trade when he was shipwrecked on 
an island at the mouth of the Orinoco. 
This slave-owner and slave-holder was 
Robinson Crusoe. In his memoirs, 
which have been more widely circulated 
than any book that was ever written 
excepting the Bible, there is never one 
expression of regret that he had engaged 
in the slave trade, or of reproof of the 
institution of slavery. But in Colonel 
Jack, De Foe does express himself as if 
it were desirable that that institution 
should come to an end. 

Daniel De Foe had a son who emi- 
grated to North Carolina, and I am told 
that descendants of that son may be 
living in North Carolina now. But the 
North Carolina people do not seem to 
know or to care. Is it worth while to 
say in passing that Oliver Goldsmith’s 
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trunk of clothes and of books went to 
Wilmington in North Carolina in the 
year 1722, that he never got them back 
again, and that possibly in some cellar 
in Wilmington to-day there might be 
found some poems of Goldsmith’s which 
would be worthy the attention of “ Har- 
per’s” or the “Century ” or Mr. McClure? 

To return to the city of Washington, 
George Washington selected Capitol 
Hill for the site of the Capitol of the 
new nation. It is the same hill on which 
three witches are represented in my own 
ballad as kindling the flame on the night 
of February 11 (22), 1732. But, for the 
benefit of the New York “ Observer,” I 
will say that the existence of these witches 
is mythical. There is no evidence that 
they did not exist excepting in poetry, 
and there is no evidence that they did. 
All that is necessary to say is that, if 
they did, they were there about the time 
when Colonel Jack was on the same 
ground, and that they are persons quite 
as historical as he is. 

The battle over and the President 
having selected that site, Congress passed 
the necessary acts by which the District 


of Columbia was laid out,ten miles square, 


to be the home of the new city. When 
people growl to-day, as they do in the 
District here, that they are not allowed 
to govern themselves by universal suf- 
frage, this is to be said: “‘Every one who 
has ever come here from the outside has 
come on that understanding.” Thus, the 
Congress of 1790 had its eyes open and 
created a federal city with reasons which 
they thought good. The Congress of 
the Confederation had once and again 
been insulted by mobs in the city of 
Philadelphia. Parliament in London 
had been lately insulted by London 
mobs. In France the Paris mob had 
again and again shown that it could 
change the map of Europe, not to say of 
the world. Whether right or wrong, the 
United States Congress of 1790 meant 
to create a national city where the 
officers of the federal government should 
not be exposed to the insults or the 
honors of a great city not under their 
own jurisdiction. ‘They have certainly 
had their reward. Whatever the public 
opinion of the city of Washington is 
(and this would be very hard at any 
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moment to tell), the city of Washington 
does not govern the United States as 
London governs England or as Paris 
governs France. And it ought to be re- 
membered that it wasestablished specially 
with the intention that it should not have 
any such political power. People who are 
interested in such subjects would do 
well to observe that most of the Ameri- 
can States have followed this great ex- 
ample. ‘That is to say, they have not 
chosen large cities for their capitals, but 
have intentionally placed them in small 
towns, perhaps in villages, where the 
local sentiment should be most incon- 
siderable. 

The admirable adaptation of the spot 
must have presented itself to George 
Washington as soon as the plan was 
proposed. The very name of George- 
town for the city already standing there 
seems to show that somebody had al- 
ready observed such fitness of things in 
naming this town from the King. I 
think that no other spot occurred to him, 
and I cannot find any reference to any 
in his correspondence. When it was 
determined that this should be the place, 
Major L’Enfant, a French engineer, was 
selected to make a plan, and his plan, now 
well known to half the people of America, 
was adopted. It is a very wise modifica- 
tion of what people call the “ gridiron ” 
plan, which, as I suppose, William Penn 
invented when he introduced it into 
Pennsylvania. By that plan one body of 
parallel streets run north and south, one 
body run east and west. The Philadel- 
phia people and most: Western people 
like this plan, which is undoubtedly con- 
venient for strangers. Boston people 
and people trained under the traditions 
of other centuries dislike it. The dis- 
advantage is that you have little or no 
power of expressing your own wish 
when you go from one place to another, 


‘and that you may be in a very bad fix if, 


on a hot day in August, you are in Phil- 
adelphia and you have to walk two miles 
to the northward between quarter of 
twelve and quarter past twelve. You have 
no alternative ; you must go with the sun 
shining on your back, and no emperor, 
pope, king, burgomaster, mayor, or chief 
of the police can help you. If you die 
of sunstroke before you arrive, your body 
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will be decently carried to the morgue. 
But they cannot help you, they cannot 
prevent the sunstroke. Now, in a city 
laid out like Boston, where the streets 
follow the slopes of the hill or the curve 
of the shore, an intelligent person may 
elect by what route he shall go from one 
point to another, and how he may exempt 
himself from disagreeable contingencies, 
perhaps fatal contingencies. L’Enfant 
had the wit to adapt his city to both the 
systems. For the convenience of the 
mathematicians he laid out the gridiron 
city, where A BC DE FG, etc., represent 
the streets which run east and west; 
and one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, etc., represent the streets which 
run north and south. But L’Enfant 
was a man of affairs—in a way he was a 
prophet—and he said to himself, “For 
what is this city built?” Answered 
by his good angel, “It is built to pro- 


vide for the administration of a great 


Nation,” ‘What is the first requisi- 
tion?” Answer, “That each depart- 
ment of the administration may commu- 
nicate easily with every other.” 

After receiving these inspirations, 
L’Enfant placed on good places, as Na- 
ture had designed them, the points where 
the Capitol should be, where the Navy- 
Yard should be, where the Court-House 
should be, where the President’s home 
should be, and where the Departments 
of State, of War, and of the Treasury 
should be. In those days the Navy 
Department was a part of the War De- 
partment. Men did not yet look for- 
ward to the Peace Department, as we 
do now, nor had the Patent Office nor 
the Post-Office nor the Agricultural De- 
partment developed themselves. But, 
lest they should develop themselves, 


L’Enfant reserved squares or circles for 
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them. Then on his plan he supposed 
that the President might wish to send his 
veto or his approval with the utmost 
speed to the Capitol, and so he drew in 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the Presi- 
dent’s house to the Capitol. He sup- 
posed that haste might be required from 
the Capitol to the Navy-Yard, and so he 
drew in an avenue there. In like man- 
ner he supposed that from each of his 
circles and squares to another people 
might wish to go directly, and he drew 
in avenues in other places. So is it 
that you have a double plan, of avenues 
extending northeast, southeast, north- 
west, southwest, like the legs of a taran- 
tula or other spider, making one plan, 
while the gridiron system, which is a 
system of so-called streets, makes an- 
other. This is the plan of to-day. Who- 
ever writes the sequel to this paper in 
the year 1951 can explain what now 
exists in plaster in one of the rooms of 
the Smithsonian Museum, the additions 
which hopeful people expect to make 
as this half-century goes on. 

There seems to be no doubt that 


Washington and his commissioners, and 


L’Enfant as well, supposed that the 
principal residents of the city, with the 
single exception of the President, should 
fix their homes on the high plateau north 
and east of the Capitol. It is exactly 
suited for what the modern world calls 
the “residential” quarter of the city. 
Washington himself built his own house 
near the Capitol, just to the north of it, 
on this plateau. Pennsylvania Avenue, 
from the infant Capitol to the infant 
White House, although running through 
what was very nearly a swamp, furnished 
cheaper lots. Naturally, as most busi- 
ness was done at the Capitol and at the 
White House, the most of what our 
native language calls “ travel” went over 
that highway, and tradition says that this 
is the reason why the city extended itself 
in that direction and did not take pos- 
session of what was meant to be the 
“ residential” region. If you say this to. 
aman from the Middle States or the West, 
he hardly listens to you, he is so eager 
to say to you that all cities always grow 
to the west in America. ‘This is rather 
a curious superstition which exists in 
this Nation, built perhaps upon Berke- 
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ley’s famous line, “ westward the star of 
empire takes its way.” ‘These things 
are what Western men say to you, as 
Herodotus says. 

You will perhaps let me say in pass- 
ing that my first acquaintance with that 
unknown land east of the Capitol, where 
the city of elegance was to have been, 
was formed when I was taken there in 
October, 1844, to attend the funeral of 
Adam Lindsey. ‘This seemed so much 
like stepping into one of Scott’s novels 
to bear my part there that I cannot help 
telling the story. In the days of the old 
French Revolution, when Robert Burns 
mixed himself up in French politics, and 
other young Scotchmen with him, the 
Tory Government of England pounced 
upon a lot of those young fellows and 
frightened them badly—I guess with 
reason. Among them was my Adam 
Lindsey, who fled to America, and here 
he thought he would be a market- 
gardener in the new city, and he bought 
his land in those “ residential ” quarters. 
He was some four generations from the 
Adam Lindsey who befriended Mary 
Queen of Scots at Lochleven, and, so to 
speak, I shook hands with the old Adam 
Lindsey of five or six generations before. 
They told me, and believed, that the suc- 
cession had been for all these genera- 
tions in the same name. 

It requires a little vigor of the imagi- 
nation to divine precisely the place of 
Colonel Jack’s home. But he says him- 
self, “It was our lot to be carried up a 
small river or creek which flows into the 
Potomac River about eight miles from 
the Great River.” I think that General 
Butler thought that it said about eight 
miles from the Great Falls. As the story 
advances Colonel Jack was carried to 
another plantation larger than that where 
he worked before, so that the reader may 
imagine, if he chooses, that he lived on 
Capitol Hill. Here he lived between 
five and six years. He then was estab- 
lished on three hundred acres of land. 

Every one feels the difficulty of remem- 
bering the mathematical and alphabeti- 
cal names of streets. In 1844 a few of 
us devised a system of names for the 
streets, which have been waiting for 
sixty years for confirmation by the vari- 
ous governments of the city. A, B, C, 
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From an engraving after the painting by Gilbert Stuart 


D Streets were to be Adams Street, Ben- 
ton Street, Calhoun Street, Derne Street, 
and so we went on, till, at the end of the 
alphabet, you had Zebulon Street,in honor 
of Zebulon Montgomery. First Street, 
Second Street, Third Street, etc., were 
to be Wonder Street, Tudor Street (in 


honor of the Virgin Queen), Trinity 
Street (for Trinity Church), Ivy Street 
(IV Street), Vermont Street, Virginia 
Street, Pleiaides Street; Eighth Street 
was Atlantic Street, Muses Street, Ten- 


nessee Street, and so on. Poor Mr. 


McFarland, who, with his Commission- 
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ers, rules the city so magnificently, will 
have to consider these names after sixty 
years, and, as he is apt to put things 


through, the calendar of such names will 
be well adjusted. 

Washington is now a very agreeable 
city. It is a very beautiful city. People 
who have nothing to do with the Govern- 
ment of the Nation like to come here to 
live. And no wonder. But for the tens 
and twenties and thirties of the last cen- 
tury, it is spoken of with great disre- 
spect by the people who had to live 
there. ‘Tothis day, when you go into the 
East Room at the White House with a 
guide who remembers the traditions, he 
tells you that Mrs. John Adams dried 
her clothes on washing-day in the East 
Room. And the notices by travelers 
and the scraps which have escaped 
from old files of letters speak with great 
contempt of the infant city. The phrase 
‘‘ Mud-Hole ” seems to have stuck, and 
certainly as late as the Civil War, before 
the wonder-works of “ Boss” Shepard, 
it deserved that name. I remember see- 
ing an artillery-wagon stuck in the mud 
in front of the Treasury Building, wait- 
ing for a relay of additional horses to 
be brought up to haul it out of its 
dilemma. A lady told me the other day 
that as a little girl she rode to Lincoln’s 
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second inauguration. The carriage stuck 
so deep in the mud that her father had 
to leave the carriage and assist in dis- 
interring it. 

The building of the city began after 
L’Enfant’s plans and the work of the first 
generation which followed. As I am in 
the line of parentheses, I may say that 
L’Enfant, who seems to have been a 
rather eccentric person, got into stiff 
quarrels with everybody else concerned, 
and retired to a plantation in the neigh- 
borhood, where his grave is still to be 
seen. The property was subsequently 
purchased by Mr. Riggs. Let us hope 
that before this Congress dissolves a 
proper memorial may be erected there 
to L’Enfant’s memory. As for monu- 
ment, he has a right to the inscription, 
“Tf you want a monument, look around.” 

I made my first visit to Washington 
sixty-one years ago, as I have said. I 
spent the months of October and No- 
vember there, in a little brick house occu- 
pied by my dear friend George James 
Abbot, the same who was afterwards 
Under-Secretary of State, and United 
States Consul at Sheffield. George kept 
a school there, and he and I lived there 
together for two months, while the ladies 
of his family were at the North. In the 
rear of the house there was a little 
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stable, and in that stable we kept our 
cow. The house stood where Mr. Pol- 
lock afterwards built a palace which is 
there to-day, at the corner of I and Sev- 
enteenth Streets. It was opposite Gen- 
eral McCoomb’s house. For our one 
servant we had a dear old saint named 
Josephine Cupid, whose color may be 
guessed at from her name. The busi- 
ness of the housekeeping began when 
Josephine milked our cow in the morn- 
ing, and then opened the stable door 
and drove her out to pasture. She 
came up by what would now be Con- 
necticut Avenue to an open common, 
ten times as large as Boston Common is 
to-day, and there the cow spent her day 
with two or three hundred of her race 
and sex, eating such grass and drinking 
such water as a grateful nation and a 
good God provided. I doubt if the quan- 
tity of the food weighed heavily upon 
her stomach or her conscience. At all 
events, before night the memories of 
the stable came back to her, and half an 
hour before sunset she would be heard 
at the door. This means that in 1844 
land was not of value sufficient north 
and west of that corner to be inclosed. 
Who owned it I do not know. Uncle 
Sam owned some circles and squares 
there. But the anecdote occurs to me 
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because I have been writing the begin 
ning of these memories in a closely 
built part of the town, quite in the heart 
of Josephine’s cow’s rampaging ground, 


which is to say, I suppose, about a mile 
from our stable. The city has grown, in 
those sixty years, from a mud-hole which 
had thirty thousand people, perhaps, 
within its borders, to a city of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand inhabitants. 
The only part of this common which 
was fenced in must have been near 
where the British Embassy is now. We. 
called it the gymnasium, I think. That 
was the high-sounding name for a bowl- 
ing-alley which the young men kept up. 
I remember one afternoon we persuaded 
Mrs. Madison, who was still alive, to 
visit us there, and with great effort she 
got a ball down the middle of the alley 
and was complimented on her knocking 
down the king. President Tyler came 
over and played with the young gentle- 
men sometimes. Everything had the 
simplicity and ease, if you please, of a 
small Virginia town. Whenever the 
weather would serve, a great many of the 
Southern members of the House or the 
Senate rode to the Capitol on their sad- 
dle-horses. There were thirty or forty 
posts in front of the Capitol near where 
the statue of Washington now stands. 
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You rode up to one of those posts and 
hitched your horse. You left him while 
you went in and attended the meeting 
of the House; you came out and un- 
hitched him and rode him to your two 
o’clock dinner. 

I do not think that in the somewhat 
mechanical etiquette of Washington to- 
day we have improved on the familiar 
ease of social life in those days. If you 
were a youngster of five and twenty or 
thereabouts, you took your constitutional 
in an afternoon on foot or on horse- 
back. Where shall we take tea? Let’s 
go to Mrs. Seaton’s; it’s always pleasant 
there. So you rang the bell, which was 
immediately answered by a well-pleased 
negro; and you went into that large, 
cheery drawing-room to find perhaps 
five and twenty other gentlemen who 
had looked in at the same time. Some- 
body brought you a cup of tea, some- 
body brought you a biscuit. You stayed 
five minutes or an hour and a half, as 
you liked, and with:n ten days you looked 
in on Mrs, Seaton again. 

I asked a friend in New England 
once what parallel we had to this in our 


New England cities, and he cried out, 
raising both hands, “Oh, if that hap- 
pened once, your Mrs. Seaton would 


move out of town next day.” Nor doI 
find anything quite like this in Washing- 
ton in the arrangements of to-day, with 
Monday for Judges, Tuesday for the 
House, Wednesday for the Cabinet, 
Thursday for the Senate, and so on. 
One is a little apt to send his Double to 
leave the cards in such a system. 

For all that, one of the men most 
competent to speak in this world tells 
me that in no capital city of the world is 
society so well organized as it is here. 
Certainly I know no city where you can 
see so many agreeable people if you 
want to and if you have the time to do 
it. Washington people themselves say 
and think that in a year’s time everybody 
in the world who is worth seeing looks in 
here. It is probable that this is a little 
as Abraham Lincoln said of a book, that 
people will read such and such a book 
who like to read that sort of book. 
The Washington people rate the social 
order of the world by considering first 
those people who have liked to come 
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to Washington in the previous twelve 
months. Prince Henry, for instance, 
takes a higher grade in their book of 
notables than Prince Alfonso or Prince 
Karl. And it is true that agreeable 
travelers like to come here. It is true 
that the Ethnological Bureau has in its 
employ nine hundred accomplished men 
of science who have to be here once a 
year. It is true that the National Acad- 
emy and the Colonial Dames and the 
King’s Daughters and every other grand 
order in the country is apt to meet here, 
so that, whatever else you lack, you will 
not lack the society of agreeable people. 
About forty thousand New Englanders, 
as I count it, pass through Washington 
every winter southward because it is too 
cold in New England ; while about twenty 
thousand other people of the same blood 
and lineage are going northward because 
it is too hot in Florida and Georgia. 
These people meet each other at Wash- 
ington. ‘The result is a little like that of 
putting cold water over an alcohol lamp 
when you want to make coffee. This 
winter has been especially cold here. 
They never had to shovel their sidewalks, 
I think. They certainly do not know 
how to do it, and in the middle of the 
winter the Commissioner bade them put 
sawdust and ashes on the ice of their 
sidewalks, to the great surprise of a con- 
siderable part of the population. 

To continue for a moment the com- 
parison of the Washington of 1844 and 
that of 1904, I may say this, that in 
square miles or square inches the Nation 
of that day was not half as large as is 
the Nation of to-day, and I may say that 
half the Nation then was pretending and 
trying to feel a certain indifference to- 
ward National legislation, and I may 
say that everything then depended upon 
mails and nothing on the telegraph ; and 
that the mail of that time took, on an 
average, five times as much time for its 
service as it does now. I remember 
seeing a man who had been riding day 
and night from New Orleans—“ looked 
as if he had just come out of a State’s 
prison,” as somebody said. It was in 
Philadelphia, and he had been eight 
days and eight nights doing it. So it 
happened that whoever came to Wash- 
ington then felt in fact somewhat as a 
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man feels who now happens in at Que- 
bec or at Glasgow. He came out of 
America into Washington. Just now 
the truth is exactly the other way: you 
come into America when you come into 
Washington. ‘Take my own dear towns- 
men. To this hour the very best of 
them doubt the real existence of any im- 
portant communities in the world farther 
off than Springfield on the west, or Port- 
land on the north, or Newport on the 
south. And those very people come 
here by stress of weather—a Raymond 
Excursion party, for instance—somewhat 
as if they were going to the City of 
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mean that the city is finished to the 
highest point of modern civilization in 
one place, and that it is left where 
L’Enfant and Washington left it in an- 
other. That makes an admirable type 
of the United States of to-day. 

The winter of 1844—45 was the winter 
in which Texas was annexed to the 
United States. America cares nothing 


for history, and the generation of to-day 
does not even know by what ingenuity 
that annexation was effected. The South- 
ern oligarchy of that time meant to have 
Texas as a part of the United States, let 
it cost what it might. 


Here was this 
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Mexico. They find here better houses 
than they left at home; they find the 
Congressional Library, they find people 
who have just happened over from Se- 
attle or Santa Barbara; so really, for the 
first time, they get some idea of what 
their country is. Indeed, one could not 
contrive a better little pattern of Amer- 
ica than he gets when he goes through 
the street in which he passes a palace 
such as has no superior in the world 
and comes next to the clay bank left by 
“Boss ” Shepard, next to which there is 
a slab shanty perched up on the top of 
a bank waiting for some Western Sen- 
ator to wish to build a palace there. I 


IN 1844 


fine region, as large as France, which 
had declared independence, and the 
Southern people wanted it because its 
position would turn the balance of slav- 
ery or freedom in the United States. For 
the same reason, the Northern people did 
not want it. It was then and there, for 
instance, that the State of New Hamp- 
shire, now one of the most strenuous of 
Republican States, turned right over 
from being the most strenuous of Demo- 
cratic States. Under the leadership of 
such men as John P. Hale, they refused 
to play the Southern game any longer. 
A treaty had been arranged between 
the Republic of Texas and the United 
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States by which Texas should be ad- 
mitted into our Nation. As late as 
April, 1844, the Senate rejected this 
treaty by the vote of 35 to 16, while the 
treaty required two-thirds of the vote in 
its favor. So the magic of the “ Joint 
Resolution ” was tried. When you can- 
not do a thing by statute, you do it by a 
“Joint Resolution ;” and the short ses- 
sion of 1844-45 was spent in driving 
through the two houses a “ Joint Resolu- 
tion” providing for the annexation of 
Texas. 

This gave magnificent speaking in 
both houses. It witnessed the bolting 
of those Northern Democrats who then 
and there left the Southern alliance for- 
And whoever lived in Washing- 
ton thought it was the most important 
year in history. 

I find a certain interest, therefore, in 
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seeing that it now occupies fourteen 
lines in Bryant and Gay’s History of 


five volumes. We Northern people had 
supposed that the Senate could be relied 
upon to defeat the Joint Resolution, 
though we knew the vote would be very 
narrow. But President Tyler was doing 
his best, and Mr. Polk’s followers were 
doing their best to whip in recusants. I 
left Washington, I believe, on the 3d of 
March, 1845. I know I was so angry 
at Polk’s election that I would not stay 
to his inauguration. This was foolish 
in me. I called Mr. Choate, who was 
one of our Massachusetts Senators, out 
from the Senate Chamber and said to 
him, “ I am going to Boston, Mr. Choate ; 
what shall I tell my father?” “Tell him 
we are beaten, Mr. Hale. Magno pre- 
lio victi sumus.” They had heard that 
morning that a certain Maryland Sena- 
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tor, about whose decision no one had 
known till then, was going to vote for 
annexation. When it proved a few days 
after that his son was appointed judge 
by President Tyler, people supposed they 
knew why that vote was given. 

The constant pressure, one may say, 
of those great debates in the House and 
in the Senate interested the little city of 
thirty thousand people almost to a man 
or a woman in the proceedings at the 
Capitol. But as one sees Washington 
to-day, Washington cares very little what 
is going on at the Capitol. People are 
quite too dependent on their newspapers 
to distress themseives. Exactly as there 


are many people in Albany this winter 
who have not been to the State Capitol 
of New York, as there have been as many 
people in Boston, Hartford, and Provi- 
dence who have not been to the State 
Houses of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
or Rhode Island, you would find that in 
the city of Washington in the last winter 
two-thirds of the men and women had 
not been into the Senate Chamber of the 
Nation or into the House of Represent- 
atives. But that was not so when the 
question in the Capitol was supposed 
to be the question whether the United 
States is a Nation or the United States 
are a Confederacy. 
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THE SPRINTER 


An American Sculptor 
By Robert Barr 


OR years I have watched the 
career of Dr. McKenzie with in- 


terest and admiration. He is the 
sort of young man I like to know or to read 
about. ‘Temperate, industrious, capable, 
of unfailing good nature and geniality, 
he has overcome obstacles with a grim 
determination and unflinching will which 
probably came to him through his High- 
land Scottish ancestry and which have 
been admirably directed by the some- 
what Spartan training a boy without 
money gets in Canada. He came over 
to Europe on a Canadian steamship, a 
professor in McGill University, Montreal ; 
he returned on a United States liner, a 
professor belonging to the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


McKenzie’s father was a clergyman in 
what was then one of the poorest dis- 
tricts in Canada, and he died leaving a 
widow and young family totally unpro- 
vided for. Poverty-stricken as was the 
locality, it nevertheless raised a fund for 
the minister’s widow which enabled her 
to tide over the first hard year or two 
and keep the lads in school, which, to a 
Scottish mother, is ever the main thing. 
It is the Scottish mother who instills 
ambition into the heart of the young 
Scot. 

On the shoulders of Robert, as the 
eldest, there fell early the duty of provid- 
ing for the family, which duty was faith- 
fully performed, the boy shirking no work 


offered to him so long as it was honorable 
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and brought in the cash; but never for 
a moment did he relinquish the desire 
to get the best education his country 
could provide ; so whatever spare time 
he had was used in study preparatory to 
an attack upon some university. In due 
time he made the assault upon McGill 
College, and passed the preliminary ex- 
aminations with credit to himself. There 
were no vacations for young McKenzie, 
because he had not only to pay his own 
way through college—a sufficiently diffi- 
cult task, one might think—but he had 
to keep the pot boiling at home as well. 
As before, he did not pick and choose 
his occupations outside the university 
course, but took whatever was the most 
lucrative, no matter what physical out- 
put was required. The Lord does not 


intend a man to work both night and 
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day, but during part of his first year in 
college McKenzie accomplished this feat, 
so anxious was he that his educational 
campaign should not be interrupted. 
He took a job as night watchman in 
one important section of the wharfs of 
Montreal, tramping all night and keep- 
ing up with his classes during the day. 
And, singularly enough, during this 
period of strain he was at the head of 
his class, for he kept a book or two in 
his pockets through the night, read for 
a few minutes under each lamp on his 
beat, and thought over the paragraph as 
he plodded to the next resting-point of 
his round. 

However, even a man of iron could 
not stand this sort of thing, and our 
young student realized that he would 
either have to business-manage the situ- 
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ation or give up the job, which he did 
not wish to do, for night work is always 
well paid. He therefore business-man- 
aged it. He had two collaborators in 
the science of watching. He was en- 
gaged by the Dock Company, and the 
other two were in the employ of the ship- 
ping interests and the insurance associa- 
tions respectively. The three men cov- 
ered the same territory. McKenzie, 
always genial and extremely persuasive, 
convinced the dock, shipping, and _ in- 
surance companies that the. work would 
be more efficiently done if the night were 
divided into three watches, when each 
man could sleep two-thirds of the night 
and remain very wide awake during the 
remaining third. His argument was that 
one man thoroughly alert was preferable 
to three men walking in their sleep. 


From that time forward he received the 
same money and also got two-thirds of 
a night’s rest, besides earning the thanks 
of the companies and the gratitude of 
his two fellow-employees. ‘Thus may a 
man’s brains save his eyes and his heels ; 
and during the time he was on guard 
neither theft nor fire visited his bailiwick. 
I think that when the future Dr. Smiles 
writes the future “ Self-Help ” he should 
include this story in the volume. 

This strenuous life turned McKenzie’s 
attention very early to the absolutely 
absolute need of physical culture. If 
he were to succeed in his four years’ 
contest with Necessity, he should have 
to take the utmost care of himself. 
There is little use in possessing the mind 
of a Milton if you haven’t a body to 


carry it. In addition to his regular 
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course at the schools, he made a special 
study of the human frame and its re- 
quirements, and here, although he did 
not know it at the time, were the lines 
upon which his future activity was to 
run; for he goes to the University of 
Pennsylvania in charge of what is prob- 
ably the finest gymnasium in the world, 
where he will exert a beneficial influ- 
ence on the health of the thousands 
of students who seek an education in 
that center of learning. 
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accept the offer from Pennsylvania of 
which I have spoken. 

I now come to a very astonishing 
phase of Dr. McKenzie’s genius. A 
short time ago I left London for Paris in 
order to see for myself how the Doctor’s 
latest work was coming on, and I stayed 
by him until it was completed. He is 
well known in the capital of France, not 
as a medical man nor as a college pro- 
fessor, but as an artist ; and here I found 
him in a large studio 





It is encouraging to 
know that the authori- 
ties of McGill College 
speedily recognized 
the abilities of this 
young man, who was 
so persistently and 
good-naturedly press- 
ing himself through 
their mill. He was 
soon enabled to give 
up all such occupa- 
tions as that of night 
watchman, and he got 
opportunities of earn- 
ing money by methods 
more in keeping with 
the knowledge he was 
acquiring. From then 
on the way became 
easy. There is no 
greater coward than 
Opposing Circum- 
stance. If it sees you 
are determined on a 
fight, it will retreat; 
and if you advance, 
Opposing Circum- 
stance will knuckle 
under altogether. 

McKenzie did some tutoring and 
some lecturing. He became an assist- 
ant in the College, and finally, on achiev- 
ing his degree, was installed full-fledged 
professor, which position he held unfil 
September, 1904. During the years 
that have elapsed since he took his 
degree he has acquired an enviable 
reputation and has built, up an impor- 
tant practice as consulting medical spe- 
cialist. This summer he lectured before 
the students of Cambridge University in 
England, and I believe it was in that 
educational town that he resolved. to 
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in the Mont Parnasse 
quarter, arrayed in the 
clay-smeared blouse 
of a_ sculptor, put- 
ting the finishing 
touches on his statue 
of “The .Boxer,” a 
wonderful representa- 
tion of a prize-fighter 
in a state of activity, 
with the right arm ex- 
tended to ward off a 
blow, while the left is 
ready to deliver the 
impact of the clenched 
fist where it will. be 
most effective. Itisa 
striking figure in every 
sense of the word. 
Three years ago Dr. 
McKenzie resolved to 
construct a mathemat- 
ical man, as it might 
be termed; so he set 
about the making of 
him out of clay, the 
original material from 
which man was first 
fashioned. Hesecured 
the bodily measure- 
ments of one hundred representative 
American runners, which measurements 
were accurately taken by Dr. Paul C. 
Phillips, of Amherst College, and included 
nearly all the great sprinters of recent 
years. With these data McKenzie pro- 
ceeded to build up his man by mathemat- 
ics, and the result was “The Sprinter”— 
the stooping figure of a runner, with toes 
and fingers on the ground, tensely waiting 
for the pistol-shot. It is of such vivid actu- 
ality that on looking at it one feels like 
believing that at a sudden clap of the 
hands it would disappear down the track. 
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This effort was much praised by 
anatomists, but McKenzie was anxious 
to know what artists thought about it; 
and as it was accepted for exhibition in 
1902 by the Society of American Artists 
and by the .Copley Society of Boston, 
he scored a favorable verdict. Later 
he finished, on the same plan, “The 
Athlete,” a gracefully posed standing fig- 
ure, corresponding to the average of the 
fifty strongest men in Harvard that year. 
Observations of four hundred men were 
taken by Dr. Dudley A. Sargent to fur- 
nish the mathematics out of which “ The 
Athlete” was formed. ‘“ What consti- 
tutes a State ?” asks the poet ; and then 
he goes on to answer his own question 
by saying that it is not navies or kings 
or anything of that sort, but real men. 
“The Athlete ” is intended to represent 
the best that America can do in furnish- 
ing the essentia! demanded by the poet. 
And Europe affirms that America has 
every reason to be proud of her output, 
for Dr. McKenzie did not rest content 
with the praise he had received in the 
New World, but daringly challenged the 
opinion of the Old. 


Last year he boxed up “ The Sprinter” 
and sent it to the Committee of the 


Royal Academy in England. There was 
nothing to show that the sender was a 
doctor or anything else but simply an 
unknown artist who sent his work in the 
usual way for the annual exhibition. 
“The Sprinter” was given a prominent 
place in the sculpture rotunda of Bur- 
lington’ House, the palace on Piccadilly 
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where the Royal Academy holds its exhi- 
bition. 

At the same time he invited criticism 
from a body known to be much more 
severe than even the authorities of the 
Royal Academy. He forwarded “ The 
Athlete ” to the judges for the Salon in 
France. It was accepted and exhibited. 
This year he had one statue in the Royal 
Academy and three in the Paris Salon. 

Such a thing has probably never 
happened in this world before. That a 
man who has received no artistic train- 
ing should produce work which not 
once but on four occasions has received 
the seal of commendation from the ar- 
tistic experts of two European countries 
seems incredible to people over here. 
I have quit telling French artists about 
it, because they so evidently don’t 
believe me, and, being too polite to say 
so, I feel that I am taking an unfair 
advantage of them. It is such a conso- 
lation to tell a man he lies if you are 
sure he is not telling the truth, and you 
cannot persuade a Frenchman that any 
untrained artistic amateur from the west 
ever got into the Salon except by paying 
his franc and going in with the general 
public. 

When I was searching the Rue Ful- 
guerie for his studio, I asked an artist 
who was coming out of the courtyard if 
he knew where Dr. Tait McKenzie was 
to be found. He said: 

“There is no doctor of that name in 
this neighborhood, but there is a young 
sculptor named McKenzie at No. 9.” 





A Morning with Vincent d’ Indy 


By Daniel Gregory Mason 


M. Paul Marie Théodore Vincent d’Indy, whose second Symphony, in B-flat major, 
Opus 57, played for the first time in New York at the concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on January 12, aroused much interest, was born in Paris on March 27, 1852. 
From 1872 to 1875 he studied under César Franck in the Paris Conservatoire, and after- 
wards continued his work with Franck as a private pupil. With Franck, Saint-Saéns, 
Fauré, and others, he was one of the founders of the Société Nationale de Musique, which 
has done much to develop the love of symphonic and chamber music in France. In 1895 he 
was offered the position of Professor of Composition at the Conservatoire, but refused it. 
In the next year, together with MM. Bordes and Guilmant, he founded the Schola Canto- 
rum, of which he is Director and Professor of Composition. Besides many works in the 
domain of pure music, he has written two important operas—“ Fervaal” (1889-95), and 


“ L’Etranger ” (1903). 
French music.—THE EDITORS. 


r \HE Rue St. Jacques, which runs 
from the Rue Soufflot, near the 
Pantheon, through to the Boule- 

vard du Port Royal, and is thus on the 

outskirts of the Latin Quarter, in old 

Paris, is a narrow, winding street, hardly 

more than a lane to the eye of an Amer- 

ican, full of pdtisseries and crémeries, 
and resounding with the cries of street 
venders and the rattle of hand-carts. 

On a May morning of bright sunlight, in 

1901, when it was alive with the vivid 

costumes and the animated conversation 

of the shopkeepers and loiterers, I walked 
along this street in search of the Schola 

Cantorum—the school of music founded 

in 1896 by MM. Vincent d’Indy, Charles 

Bordes, and Alexandre Guilmant. At 

last I found the high wall, with its cres- 

. set lamp and overarching tree, which 

form the quietly academic exterior of 

the Schola Cantorum, curiously set in 
the midst of this bustling life of shops. 
After some questioning and waiting 
inside, I at last found myself in a small 
bare room, furnished only with wooden 
chairs and an upright piano, and at the 
moment filled with young French music 

students. From this group advanced a 

gentleman of middle age, erect and 

graceful in bearing, and of a strikingly 
noble and simple courtesy of demeanor. 

His eyes were noticeably, bright and 

keen, deep-set under strongly marked 

brows; the black mustache and im- 

perial, the silk hat of uncompromising 

cut which he carried in his hand, and 
the narrow red ribbon of the Legion of 


He is undoubtedly one of the most notable forces in contemporary 


Honor in his butttonhole, marked him a 
Frenchman; but his frank directness 
and kindly though reserved cordiality 
were cosmopolitan, and established at 
once a good understanding. This was 
M. Vincent d’Indy, the champion of the 
César Franck traditions in French music, 
and to-day one of the foremost of French 
musicians. 

It was a week later that I went to M. 
d’Indy’s house fora lesson. M. d’Indy is 
a man of aristocratic birth and of wealth, 
and his house is a large and handsome 
one of stone in the Avenue de Villars— 
quite a different sort of place from the 
Rue St. Jacques. The composer’s study, 
into which I was shown, was a pleasant 
room, simply but agreeably furnished, 
with a bust of César Franck on one side, 
many books, a wide writing-table, and 
an upright piano. It was an appropri- 
ate but unobtrusive setting for a person- 
ality of rare charm, grace, and distinc- 
tion. As soon as M. d’Indy entered 
one forgot, not only the room and the 
house, but the aristocrat and the man 
of wealth, to remember only the artist 
and the man of an enthusiasm almost as 
much éthical and philosophical as it was 
esthetic. 

This ethical enthusiasm, unusual 
enough in a Frenchman and a polished 
man of the world, struck me, indeed, as 
the essential quality of Vincent d’Indy. 
It appeared in his almost devotional 
attitude toward the great men of whom 
he spoke—Bach, Beethoven, and César 
Franck; in his personal modesty; in 
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his interest in the general principles of 
musical expression rather than in per- 
sonalities and trivial details ; in the in- 
describable commixture, in his manner, 
of cordiality and reserve; and most 
humanly in his manifest desire to discuss 
the music of a young student, a stranger 
to him, of alien language and habits of 
thought, as if he were talking with an 
equal and a friend. ‘This trait of intel- 
lectual generosity made a deep impres- 
sion on me; it seemed to me that it ran 
the gamut from mere fine taste and 


breeding to a truly spiritual kindliness, 
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His comments on my work were par- 
ticularly stimulating because for the 
most part general and directed toward 
considerations of the means of construct- 
ing and developing musical ideas rather 


than to the correction of details. Only 
passages that seemed to him common- 
place brought out the blue pencil—an 
interesting fact in view of the detesta- 
tion of obviousness and triteness that is 
so highly characteristic of his musical 
personality. He constantly, like his 
master César Franck, analyzed and ex- 
pounded passages from Bach and Bee- 
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thoven that showed how the thing should 
be done, instead of confining himself to 
negative criticism. He spoke at length 
and with enthusiasm of the “ grand vari- 
ation”? as a means of musical construc- 
tion—that is, the development of an idea 
by a gradual and extended evolution of 
a musical germ, not literal; but following 
the suggestion of the general harmonic 
and rhythmic character. In connection 
with this point,on which he laid such 
stress that I could not but think of it as 
amounting to a hobby with him, he 
wrote out the following list of works to 
be studied : 

Chorals pour orgue. J.S. Bach. 


Quatuors (du XIIl¢ au XVIP). Beethoven. 
Quintette, Sonate pour violine. César 


Franck. 
2™e Quatuor. G. Fauré. 


Trio pour piano, clarinette, et violoncelle. 
V. d’Indy. 


But I was most of all impressed by 
two things he said in the long talk 


which followed the lesson, and length- * 


ened our interview far beyond the hour, 
about the general method ahd means of 
musical technique (that is, of course, the 
mental technique of the composer, not 
the physical technique of the performer). 

The first was in answer to my queés- 
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tion whether he thought the technique 
of composition, if for any reason it had 
been neglected in youth, could be ac- 
quired late in life. To this he answered 
an affirmative that was as emphatic as it 
was to me unexpected. “Ifa man seri- 
ously loves composition so well that he 
is willing to impose the necessary drudg- 
ery on himself,” was the spirit of his 
answer, “he may master the technique 
at any period of his life.” 

The other remark was apropos of the 
question, so much mooted, whether any 
fixed. principles underlie the ceaseless 
changes of artistic style. With a smile 
radiant with conviction, he asserted the 
fixity of the fundamental laws of art. 
There may be many surface changes, he 
admitted, but “les principes d’art ”— 
this with a vibrancy of voice that I can 
still hear—* sont éternelles—ils restent.” 
There was a world of eloquence in that 
simple “ils restent”—‘they endure.” 
The deepest convictions of the artist 
were speaking there. 

I carried away from this interview 
with M..d’Indy a lasting impression of 
his fine artistic sincerity. Remembering 
the man, it is not difficult to understand 
how he has become one of the corisider- 
able forces in modern. music. 
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By Clinton Scollard 


Between me and the untrammeled sweep 
Of the unbounded outer deep 

Stretches a strip of land that hides 

The toss and turmoil of the tides. 

My fancy often bears me far 

Beyond the dunes and beach. and bar, 
Until a happy isle I. gain 

Upon the bosom of the main. 


There lies, in kindred wise, ’twixt me 
And God’s. unplumbed eternity, 

A little strip of life whereo’er 

My dreams are seaward wont to soar; 
And is it strange, all perils past, 
That by them I seem borne at last 
Unto the bourn of long release— 

The visioned port of final peace ! 
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WAITING FOR A BATH 
At the Rivington Street Bath, New York, on a hot summer day 





The Public Bath 


By Bertha H. Smith 


T one of the Fresh-Air Homes 
A by the Sea, where New York 
tenement children are taken 
for a few days of every summer, a young 
woman stood one day beside a little fel- 
low who sat digging his toes in the sand 
as he watched the other youngsters 
splashing in the surf. 

“‘ Don’t you want to go into the water ?” 
she said to him, coaxingly. 

“ No, ma’am,” he answered, with pub- 
lic-school politeness. He did not need 
to add that he was afraid. 

“ You’re not afraid, are you? 
you bathe at home ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he answered, proudly. 
“T get an all-over every week in the 
wash-tub.” 

“G’wan !” said a bigger boy who had 
run up dripping and shivering, just in 
time to hear the little fellow’s answer. 
“ Yez means the dish-pan.” 

Whichever the boy meant—and he 
undoubtedly meant one or the other— 
he is no worse off than a hundred thou- 
sand other children of the tenements. 
And he is better off than thousands of 
his elders, who, if they bathe at all at 
home, must bathe in this same dish-pan 
or stationary wash-tub, or the kitchen 
sink. There are districts in New York 
where among twenty-five hundred fami- 
lies there are but thirty-six baths, where 
in a single block there are as many as 
eight hundred families without a bath- 
tub of any sort. 

It is these conditions, little better in 
other cities with large tenement popula- 
tions than in New York, that have forced 
the recognition of the public bath as a 
factor in social economics. To offset 
these conditions, the larger cities of the 
country are erecting baths for the use 
of those who are without means at home 
for fulfilling the first requisite of health 
and common decency. Within the past 
year New York has built four new baths, 
and now has in operation seven, five of 
which are under municipal management 
and absolutely free ; the other two—the 
People’s Bath in Centre Market Place, 


Don’t 


. construction five municipal baths. 


and the Milbank Memorial—being main- 
tained by the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, with a charge 
of five cents for soap and towel. Four 
more are in course of construction, and 
appropriation has been made and site 
selected for another, which is designed 
to be the largest and finest public bath 
in the world. In addition, there are 
appropriations for four others for which 
sites have not yet been selected. Brook- 
lyn has in operation and in course of 
This 
makes a total of eighteen public baths, 
for which nearly two million dollars have 
been appropriated. When this system of 
baths is completed, Greater New York will 
be prepared to furnish thirteen million 
free baths a year. In other words, every 
man, woman, and child without home 
facilities can have two baths a week at 
the city’s expense. 

It is characteristic of New York that 
the initiative in the matter of free baths 
should have been left to another city. 
New York is proverbially slow in adopt- 
ing ideas for civic improvement. There 
is something almost Oriental in New 
York’s indifference to what other cities 
do, and in the tedious meandering of 
the municipal mind toward new policies ; 
but in the end New York will do and 
dare more than any other city in the 
world. 

New York did not care that a score 
of towns from Maine to California were 
whizzing about on trolley-cars while 
New York still perched on stages or 
dozed in the corner of a horse-car, with 
only the “ get-ap” of an ancient driver 
to disturb her dreams. In her own good 
time New York was to have an under- 
ground trolley system that should be the 
wonder and envy of other cities. New 
York did not care that Boston was first 
to go about under the ground, and was 
complacent when even sleepy old Lon- 
don town had a “tube.” In her own 
good time New York was to have a sub- 
way “as is.” And so it did not disturb 


New York’s serenity that nearly half a 
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A TENEMENT BATH-TUB 


century ago Boston built and maintained 
at the city’s expense a great system of 
beach baths, which were the first pro- 
vision made in this country for frequent 
and economical bathing for the masses. 
Nor when, a little more than a decade 
ago, Chicago opened the first all-the- 
year-round free bath in the country. 
Nor yet when, following Chicago’s lead, 
Boston and Baltimore, Albany, Syra- 
cuse, Cleveland, and other smaller cities 
took this step toward sanitary reform 
and provided their working poor with 
means of keeping clean all the year. 
Before New York laid the foundation of 
its first free bath, Yonkers had two. 

New York did not care that she was 
the last but one (Philadelphia) of the 
larger cities to adopt this sanitary policy. 
In her own good time New York was to 
have a system of free baths the like of 
which has not been known since Rome’s 
great days. 

It has taken more than two thousand 
years for history to repeat itself in the 
matter of free baths, and the United 
States is the only country to-day where 


a man can walk into a public bath, as 
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he would into a park or library, and be 
furnished a bath that is not only cleans- 
ing, but is provided with every regard 


for sanitary principles. London, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, many French and Ger- 
man cities—notably Vienna—still far 
surpass American cities in the number 
and appointments of their public baths, 
but without exception a fee is charged. 

But the masses in the great cities are 
as badly off as they ever were. The old 
tenements in New York are without 
baths, and nearly a fourth of those now 
being built have none. The only water 
supply in cheap tenements comes from 
a faucet in the dark hall, which is used 
in common by from a dozen to fifty ten- 
ants. 

The tenement landlord contends that 
where baths are built they are not put 
to their proper use, and tenement-house 
inspectors bear out this statement to a 
certain extent, in spite of the declaration 
of the best-known settlement worker in 
New York, who is conceded to know 
her East Side as a good churchman 
knows his creed: “In all my years of 
work here I have never come across the 
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This type of bath is also in use in the Boston schools 


family which Jacob Riis says keeps its 


coal in the bath-tub.” 

The misuse of some tubs, however, is 
not proof that these people do not want 
to bathe. The conditions under which 
they live, the trouble of carrying water 
from the hall faucet, the expense of heat- 
ing it, make many think twice before 
bathing. The multiple dwelling of other 
cities is no better than the New York 
tenement. Within a stone’s throw of 
the Walters bath in Baltimore are the 
former home of the millionaire donor of 
the bath, and the mansion of the Carrolls 
of Carrollton, now the abode of oyster- 
dredgers, drivers, wharf roustabouts, and 
the what-not of the slum. How far 
toward cleanliness will a bath-room or 
two designed for the use of a private 
family go among scores of dust-begrimed 
and sweat-stained toilers packed five or 
ten in a room? 

Because of this absolute destitution of 
the city’s poor of means of keeping clean, 
the cause of permanent free’ baths was 
first urged. about. fifteen years ago. It 
has been a one-man fight, and a long 
one. But for Dr. Simon Baruch, of New 
York, there would probably not be a free 


public bath in the United States to-day. 
Dr. Baruch based his plea upon the 
fact that modern hygiene has demon- 
strated that the essential principle of 
sanitation lies in cleanliness. He argued 
the inexpedience of spending millions 
annually for the relief of distress and 
almost nothing to prevent disease and 
improve the condition of the poor while 
still in health. 

He thought Boston’s beach baths a 
fine thing. He did not condemn New 
York’s floating baths. He merely said 
that no bath is cleansing taken with 
clothing on and without soap where the 
body is soiled; and, further, that swim- 
ming baths, while refreshing, require an 
amount of courage and resolution that 
debars many from their use. His fight 
was for the sanitary bath. 

After three years the first result was 
the bath built by the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
which was not, as Dr. Baruch contended 
public baths should be, absolutely free. 
Two years later Dr. Gertrude Wellington, 
of the Municipal Order League, Chicago, 
visited New York, conferred with Dr. 


Baruch, went home, secured from the 
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The Public Bath 


Council an appropriation of $12,000 
within a month, and in less than a year 
Chicago had the first free municipal bath 
in the world. Chicago now has five, with 
four more to be built in 1905. 

Still New York paid no heed. ‘Tam- 
many was in the height of its power, 
and had other fish to fry—fish that did 
not need washing. In 1895 Dr. Baruch 
was instrumental in securing a manda- 
tory act of the Legislature, compelling all 
cities of fifty thousand and over to erect 
and maintain as many public baths as 
local health boards deemed necessary. 
Here was a loophole, and it was used. 
Other cities in the State built baths, but 
they were not “deemed necessary” in 
the metropolis. 

The first sign that New York was 
about to take notice was when the reform 
party made a campaign issue of free 
baths. The reform party got in; the 
baths did not. It took three more years 
of pretext and dallying committees and 
official deafness before New York was 
ready to comply with the mandatory act 
and make appropriation, another three 
years before the first municipal bath was 
ready for use, and another three years 
before there were any more. 

Meanwhile, in 1898, Boston opened 
the Dover Street bath, and took charge 
of the bath in the East Boston Gym- 
nasium, and has since built two more 
combination baths and gymnasiums. 
Baltimore had the first of her three 
baths a year before New York opened 
the Rivington Street bath. It is pos- 
sible that Baltimore, like Philadelphia, 
might have lagged behind with New 
York but for the generosity of one of 
her citizens, Mr. Henry Walters, who 
gave $50,000 for the building of the 
first two baths, and later an additional 
$25,000 for a bath for the exclusive use 
of colored people. Philadelphia has as 
yet done nothing in the way of perma- 
nent free baths, but some of her public- 
spirited citizens have built and are oper- 
ating two five-cent baths. 

People in New York who are given to 
wondering why will probably never quite 
understand the length of time it takes to 
build public baths after the money is set 
aside, and to get them in use after they 
are built. One of the last acts of the 
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last Borough President of New York was 
the formal opening of two-baths. Ten 
months later policemen sat at the doors 
of these baths explaining to inquirers 
why there was no work going on and no 
baths to be had, while small boys fired 
rocks through the windows and scam- 
pered around the corner, and the un- 
washed of the neighborhood remained 
unwashed. 

The introduction of the public bath 
has presented many problems. First 
and most important was the kind of 
bath to use. It was necessary to com- 
bine the principles of sanitation and 
thorough cleansing with economy of 
space, time, water, and service. The 
solution of this problem was the aboli 
tion of the tub and the adoption of the 
German rain, or shower, bath. The 
expense of tubs is thus avoided; there 
is a saving of time required in filling and 
scrubbing them after the bath; and the 
danger of contagion is reduced to a 
minimum. The time consumed in a 
rain bath is less than in a tub bath, the 
force of the water aiding in the removal 
of accumulated matter, which is further 
aided by the fact that no soiled water 
touches the body. For these reasons 
also the bath is more cleansing and re- 
freshing. 

The style of architecture must be sim- 
ple in order that the poor may not be 
repelled by a pretentious exterior and 
the usefulness of the baths be thereby 
crippled. 

In the matter of cost of buildings New 
York has gone far beyond the limits of 
other cities. Chicago’s baths have cost 
from $7,500 to $15,000, the number of 
showers ranging from fifteen to thirty- 
four. The Baltimore baths have cost 
from $25,000 to $40,000 for from thirty 
to forty-five showers. ‘The Philadelphia 
baths cost about the same, and both these 
and the Walters baths have wash-houses 
in the basement, where tenement women 
can take the family washing away from 
the dirty, ill-smelling tenement kitchen, 
and where men who have tramped miles 
looking for work or have waked from a 
drunken sleep in alley or gutter can for 
five or ten cents get that slight spur to 
better things that clean clothes, however 
ragged and mean, never fail to give. 
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The Dover Street bath in Boston cost 
$70,000 for forty-one sprays, while the 
Rivington Street bath in New York cost 
more than $104,000, exclusive of ground, 
for but sixty-seven sprays. None of the 
plans for New York baths run below 
$125,000, including ground, and there is 
one for which the estimates run to near a 
third of a million. The Milbank Memo- 
rial Bath, presented to the city by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Milbank Anderson, cost about 
$150,000 and has ninety-three baths. 

While it is admitted that ground is 
much higher in New York than else- 
where, it is not admitted that either this 
or the larger size of the buildings ac- 
counts for the great difference in cost. 
Dr. Baruch says it is wanton extrava 
gance. So does Superintendent W. W. 
Weeks, in charge of the New York 
baths, and others who have studied the 
subject. 

They do not dwell particularly upon 
the use of marble throughout the interior, 
although they do claim that certain kinds 
of slate are quite as durable, more sani- 
tary if less beautiful,and cheaper. They 
do dwell with emphasis upon the fact 
that butts used on the doors of the 
dressing-rooms are of brass at ten dollars 
the pair, a needless extravagance in first 
cost and in the time required to keep 
them. polished ; also upon the use of ex- 
pensive patented fixtures, which must be 
made to order if broken, causing loss of 
time. And also that each bath should 
be fitted with an independent lighting 
plant, at a cost of ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars, when the city could secure light- 
ing service at the same cost, if not less, 
than the cost of operating its own plant. 

Then these baths are being equipped 
with filters at a considerable outlay. Un- 
filtered water from the Tiber, they say, 
was good enough for the elegants of 
Rome.’ Croton water, they say, ‘s good 
enough for the residents of Fifth Avenue 
and West End, even for the city officials 
themselves. Then why not for the people 
of Hell’s Kitchen and Mulberry Bend ? 

The necessity, say these same men, is 
for many baths, not elaborate ones ; and 
there are those who advocate using part 
of the basement of school buildings for 
public baths, claiming that this would 
save the cost of special buildings and at 
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the same time solve.the problem of dis- 
tribution, 

This question of distribution is always 
an importantone. To best serve those 
for whose use they are intended, they must 
be located in the crowded districts, within 
easy walking distance. It is always an 
open question how far a man or woman 
will walk for a bath. The driver after a 
hard day’s work, the man or woman who 
has stood at a machine for eight or twelve 
hours, the tenement mother with her 
drudging cares, must have more of a 
pagan’s than a Puritan’s love of a bath 
to make them go many blocks’to get it. 
The public bath, to fulfill its end, must 
be as a temptation in the path of the 
tired workingman and the slum house- 
wife. 

That cleanliness, though next of kin to 
godliness, must, like a taste for olives, 
be cultivated, is proved by the way the 
attendance at public baths follows the 
mercury up and down. In the Rivington 
Street bath, New York, which furnishes 
700,000 baths a year, the attendance 
varies from two or three hundred on a 
blizzardy day in January to four or five 
thousand on a sweltering day of mid-July. 

“No one ever bathes regularly who 
only bathes to get clean,” says one 
whose enjoyment of the bath is purely 
pagan, but who, by the way, is neither 
coal-heaver, rag-picker, nor scow-trimmer 
by profession. To such as these the 
mere getting clean is delight enough, 
once they have acquired a taste for the 
bath. On the other hand, perhaps if 
those who take their cold dip or douche 
every morning only for the exhilaration 
of it had to do more than go down a 
few steps of warm, carpeted hall; if, for 
instance, they had to walk, thinly clad 
and none too well fed, a half-mile in a 
raw wind or beating rain or blistering 
sun, perhaps the bath would lose some 
of its joy. Perhaps these bathers for 
the bath’s sake could then realize the 
force of a remark made by the head 
worker of a settlement that furnishes 
baths at beer prices: “It takes many a 
man some time to make up his mind to 
spend five cents for a bath instead of a 
glass of beer, and several trials to find 
that he feels better for the bath than for 
the beer.” 
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The Public Bath 


Public baths, then, must be attractive. 
They must be light and warm and clean. 
And it is true that the river and beach 
baths which in New York and Boston 
prove a boon to millions during the sum- 
mer heat have had an educational value 
in encouraging the bathing habit. Men 
and women, boys and girls who have 
gone to these swimming baths because 
they had the element of fun as well as of 
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THE MUNICIPAL BATHING BEACH 


refreshment have acquired habits of 
cleanliness not through a sense of duty 
but of creature comfort. 

Perhaps the most important of all 
problems connected wgth public baths is 
whether they should be free or not. On 
this opinions differ. From the beginning 
Boston has made no charge for the 
actual use of any of its municipal baths. 
At the beach baths a fee of five cents is 
charged for bathing-suits, except at the 
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North End beach (one of the largest) 
where suits are furnished free. ‘The 
universal charge for towel is one cent. 
In Baltimore there is a charge of three 
cents for soap and towel. At first they 
tried furnishing wash-cloths also, but 
when the first thousand disappeared as 
fast as they were given out, the directors 
decided to let the bathers get clean as 
best they could with soap and towel. 
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AT GWYNN’S FALLS, BALTIMORE 


It even took some time for the women 
to learn that they were not expected to 
pin the towels to their petticoats and 
walk off with them because they had 
paid three cents for them. 

In Philadelphia’s non-municipal baths, 
as in the two in New York, the fee is 
five cents for soap and towel. But no 
man or woman has ever been turned 
away from any of these baths for lack of 
the five cents. 
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Chicago makes no charge whatever, 
furnishing soap and towel. New York 
has also adopted the free policy with 
regard to the baths, but bathers must 
bring soap and towels. This decision 
was the result of experience in the river 
baths, where at first towels were carried 
away at the rate of ten or twelve thou- 
sand a day, and soap by the wagon-load. 

The worthy poor of a city are often 
reluctant to take advantage of what is 
offered free. On the other hand, there 
are those living near five-cent baths who 
will pay two car-fares to go to a free 
bath, so eager are they to get all that is 
coming for nothing. In New York’s 
free baths there are regular women 
patrons who come with diamonds as big 
as beans in their ears. A patron of a 
Baltimore bath owns half a block of 
houses across the street. In all the 
cities policemen and letter-carriers fre- 
quent the public baths, and during the 
Baltimore fire the 1,500 soldiers who 
were stationed there were given free use 
of the baths. 

Policemen, letter-carriers, and soldiers 
can afford to pay for a bath, and doubt- 
less would if none were free. Women 
who have bought diamonds with money 
earned in the fish market, men whose 
pushcart pennies are put into tenements, 
and thousands more of the drudging, 
penurious, and in their small way pros- 
perous denizens of New York’s East 
Side and the North River water front, 
and like quarters of other big cities, 
could also, no doubt; but the question 
is, would they ? 

Where public health and welfare are 
involved, as in this question of personal 
cleanliness, it is not, as before stated, 
what people can do, but what they will 
do, not what they should do, but what 
they do, that must decide social and 
civic policy. Says Dr. Baruch: “I con- 
sider that I have done more to save life 
and prevent the spread of disease in my 
work for public baths than in all my 
work as a physician. It isthe duty of a 
municipality to prevent disease. It is 
the duty of a municipality to prevent 
immorality. I believe that money spent 
for public baths where people can go 
and get clean do more toward raising 
the standard of health and morality than 
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a much greater amount spent in any 
other way.” Tothis New York’s Health 
Commissioner adds that public baths 
tend to lessen pneumonia and _tuber- 
culosis, the chief causes of mortality 
among New York’s poor, because bath- 
ing reduces the liability to colds and 
throat trouble. The Boston Bath Com- 
mission reports “‘a marked decrease in 
juvenile arrests during the past ten years, 
and that the work of the Bath Depart- 
ment has been the greatest single agency 
in effecting this vital improvement in 
public morals.” 

In the neighborhood of the Philadel- 
phia baths it has been noted that when 
the Street-Cleaning Department men 
bring their hose and flood the narrow 
alleys that serve as streets in the slums, 
the residents get out with brooms and 
scrub their sidewalks. Formerly these 
women were wont to sit idly on their 
marble steps—sole reminder that the 
slum was once the aristocratic section— 
never stirring though filth and rubbish 
gathered ankle-deep from curb to door- 
way. 

New York’s first bath was located in 
the Italian quarter; but at first the Ital- 
ians furnished only five per cent. of the 
Sunday bathers. To-day ninety-five per 
cent. in the waiting line that stretches a 
block away from the door on Sunday 
morning are Italians. Then, of a Sun- 
day afternoon, the men who through the 
week picked rags in dingy cellars, or 
handled green bananas brought to ripen 
in other dingy cellars, loitered along the 
sidewalk in their soiled workday clothes, 
or lounged in picturesque if dirty 
groups about the pepper-festooned door- 
ways. Now they lounge there as of 
yore, but spick and span in starchy shirts 
and brushed clothes. What they have 
lost in picturesqueness they have gained 
in self-respect, of which a clean white 
collar is an early symptom. 

In Baltimore the public bath move- 
ment has resulted in a law requiring a 
bath to be built in every new house, 
the efficacy of which, however, is ques- 
tioned by a member of New York’s Tene- 
ment-House Commission, who says: “ Of 
what good is such a law unless it is fol- 
lowed by a clause compelling every man 
to take a bath at stated times? I say 
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let us have public baths, and still more 
public baths.” 

The public bath movement is branch- 
ing in every direction. Boston and New 
York are experimenting with baths in the 
public schools. Boston uses a shower 
by which children are bathed in groups. 
In New York both the group and booth 
baths are in use. Regular periods are 
set aside for the bath, and not only the 
pupils needing but those desiring baths 
are given an opportunity to take them. 
Where they have been longest in use, 
there is not only a marked improvement 
in the general health of the children but 
a resultant mental alertness as well. 

In all new public parks, playgrounds, 
and gymnasiums, particularly those 
located near crowded districts, the 
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shower bath and swimming pool are 
becoming a regular feature, the most 
notable instances being the handsome 
structures erected in Seward and 
Thomas Jefferson Park playgrounds, 
New York. 

Against the day when the river baths 
must yield to the encroachments of com- 
merce along the water front, New York 
has begun, and: none too soon, to secure 
to the public the right of free use of 
bathing beaches, as Boston did nearly 
a half-century ago. An appropriation 
of $40,000 has been made to provide 
bathing facilities at Coney Island, and 
last summer a public beach was opened 
in Pelham Bay Park. 

It would seem that the days of the 
Great Unwashed are numbered. 





Fear and Trust 


By 8. R. Calthrop 


When last beneath the midnight stars I trod, 
An awe fell on me from those depths afar, 
Great seas of silence round each separate star, 

Fathomless distances, filled full of God! 

Heaven beyond heaven without bound or bar. 

And thus my lips: “Thy love I dare not claim, 
Infinite Heart, whose pulses, like a sea, 

Strike shore of sun and star, yet onward flame, 
Unspent, unbroken, everlastingly !” 

So spake I, by Infinitude oppressed. 

Yet ever, wrapt in peace for thought too deep, 
Like some small sea-bird on the waves asleep, 
My steadfast heart all unaware did rest, 
O Father! on the ocean of Thy breast. 
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Robert Watchorn 


HE new Commissioner of Immi- 
gration at the port of New York 
is well fitted by experience to 


know what that post involves in the ex- 
ercise of judgment, energy, and tact. As 
a boy he himself was an immigrant. He 
landed at Castle Garden with two pounds 
($10) in his pocket, and a gnawing hun- 
ger in his stomach. The first thing he 
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saw on getting off the boat was a fruit- 
stand and lunch-counter, and on that 
counter a seductive piece of apple pie, 
over which stood the label “ ten cents.” 
The boy was not long in making ac- 
quaintance with that piece of apple pie, 
handing to the fruiterer a two-shilling 
piece, worth fifty cents in our money, 
for change. After the pie had been de- 














Robert Watchorn 


voured the fruiterer seemed in no hurry 
to give the change, and so the boy de- 
manded it. “There is no change,” said 
the man. “ But I handed you a two-shil- 
ling piece in English money,” replied the 
boy, “and that is worth fifty cents, and 
I want forty cents back. Your pie was 
marked ten cents.” “It was not,” re- 
torted the fruiterer, who meanwhile had 
removed the other labels from his wares. 
“T tell you it was,” rejoined the immi- 
grant, “and I am going to have my 
change.” ‘“ You'll have no change,” 
said the fruiterer, “and you'll get right 
along.” “ Not until I have my money,” 
said the boy. and he made a dash as if 
to jump over the counter; whereupon 
the fruiterer hailed a policeman, who, 
seeing that the young immigrant was 
really going to punch the fruiterer’s 
head, laid violent hands on the offender 
and haled him off to the other side of 
the way. Here the boy received a shak- 
ing and was told to “ Move on!” if he 
did not wish to land in jail. 

So the lad made his first little journey 
in the American world, as so many others 
have before him, losing his two shillings 
but gaining a great deal of sad expe- 
rience. He resolved then and there 
that, if ever he could, he would devote 
his life to looking out for the fortunes 
of poor boys like himself who must 
emigrate from their homeland to a new 
country. * 

He had been accustomed to work in 
the British coal-pits, and he naturally 
sought like employment in America. 
He went, therefore, into the coal-mines 
in the Pittsburg district of Pennsylvania, 
and made such a good record among 
his fellow-laborers that he became Presi- 
dent of the Pittsburg District Miners’ 
Union, and finally General Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Trades Assembly of the 
Knights of Labor, which was afterwards 
consolidated with the United Mine 
Workers of America. He was elected 
the first Secretary and Treasurer of that 
organization, serving successive terms. 
Governor Pattison appointed him Ex- 
ecutive Clerk. Later Mr. Watchorn 
became General Factory Inspector of 
Pennsylvania, which office he held from 
1891 to 1895. 

In the latter year he was appointed 
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Immigrant Inspector and assigned to 
Ellis Island, New York City, where he 
served in every capacity to which an 
inspector could be detailed, finally be- 
coming Supervising Immigrant Inspect- 
or. In 1900, by the direction of the 
Commissioner-General of Immigration, 
Mr. Watchorn was detailed to investigate 
the causes which had led to the phenom- 
enal immigration of Rumanian Jews ; 
he was also detailed to investigate con- 
ditions along the Mexican border, and 
later to make a similar investigation re- 
garding the Canadian border. 

He then became Immigration In- 
spector in charge at Montreal. Prior to 
his incumbency, United States Commis- 
sioners of Immigration had been sta- 
tioned in the West at Vancouver and in 
the East at Quebec in the summer and 
Halifax in the winter. Under this 
arrangement a very imperfect guard was 
kept along the land boundaries. A con- 
tinuous stream of undesirable emigrants 
was coming over the line into this coun- 
try. Mr. Watchorn duly notified the 
various railway officials that if they did 
not co-operate with the United States 
Government he would have every train 
stopped when it reached the boundary 
line and count noses. ‘The officials did 
co-operate, and our Government was 
able later to enter into a contract with 
the Canadian railway companies by 
which those companies agreed to refuse 
transportation to aliens over their lines 
into the United States until such aliens 
had received a certificate from Mr. 
Watchorn showing that they were en- 
titled to enter this country. On the 
part of the railway companies the con- 
sideration for this agreement was the 
avoidance of any train delay at the 
border for the inspection there of alien 
passengers. The plan suggested by Mr. 
Watchorn was experimental, but, argely 
as the result of his intelligence and ex- 
ecutive ability, it proved to be a complete 
success. ‘The Department of Commerce 
thereupon designated Mr. Watchorn as 
Commissioner, and placed under his 
control the entire Canadian border east 
of Sumas, Washington. From Mr. 
Watchorn’s reports of the number of 
exclusions under his jurisdiction during 
the years 1902-4 (see reports of the 
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Bureau of Immigration for each of these 
fiscal years), the effectiveness of his work 
in this respect is patent. 

Mr. Watchorn thus established a sys- 
tem to be imitated in every port from 
which emigration sets forth to this coun- 
try. All emigrants leaving Canada for 
the States must first secure a certificate 
from our officials in Canada. When the 
emigrants reach America, and so become 
immigrants, they have already been 
examined. More than ten thousand 
rejections of applications for certificates 
have been made in Canada since 1901. 
Our country is thus the richer by the 
avoidance of harboring ten thousand 
unfortunates, or worse. We should fol- 
low up this system by a similar one to 
apply as to inspection of intending emi- 
grants, not only by our immigration offi- 
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cials but also by many of our consular 
officials abroad. Every foreigner enter- 
ing the United States should have been 
vouched for by some American official. 

Mr. Watchorn’s warm sympathy for 
the ills which immigrants often endure, 
derived from his own early personal ex- 
perience, is, therefore, joined by a clear- 
headed conviction of the necessity to 
rule out from this country the undesira- 
ble foreigners who have come to us in 
overwhelming numbers. He will doubt- 
less maintain at the port of New York 
the capital record which he has estab- 
lished at Montreal, and also when in 
service in other years at Ellis Island—a 
record which caused a high authority 
to say of him the other day that he was 
“absolutely the best man in the immi- 
grant service.” 


The Blind Caravan 


By W. Wilfred Campbell 


I am a slave, both dumb and blind, 
Upon a journey dread ; 

The iron hills lie far behind, 
The seas of mist ahead. 


Amid a mighty caravan 
I toil a somber track, 

The strangest road since time began, 
Where no foot turneth back. 


Here rosy youth at morning’s prime 
And weary man at noon 

Are crooked shapes at eventime 
Beneath the haggard moon. 


Faint elfin songs from out the past 
Of some lost sunset land 

Haunt this grim pageant drifting, vast, 
Across the trackless sand. 


And often for some nightward wind 
We stay a space and hark, 

Then leave the sunset lands behind 
And plunge into the dark. 


Somewhere, somewhere, far on in front, 
There strides a lonely man 

Who is all strength, who bears the brunt, 
The battle and the ban. 


I know not of his face or form, 
His voice or battle-scars, 

Or how he fronts the haunted storm 
Beneath the wintry stars ; 


I know not of his wisdom great 
That leads this sightless host 

Beyond the barren hills of fate 
Unto some kindlier coast. 


But often ’mid the eerie black 
Through this sad caravan 

A strange, sweet thrill is whispered back, 
Borne on from man to man. 


A strange, glad joy that fills the night 
Like some far marriage horn, 

Till every heart is filled with light 
Of some belated morn. 


The way is long, and rough the road, 
And bitter the night and dread, 

And each poor slave is but a goad 
To lash the one ahead. 


Evil the foes that lie in wait 
To slay us in the pass, 
Bloody the slaughter at the gate 
And bleak the wild morass ; 


And I am but a shriveled thing 
Beneath the midnight sky, 

A wasted wan remembering 
Of days long wandered by. 


And yet I lift my sightless face 
Toward the eerie light, 

And tread the lonely way we trace 
Across the haunted night. 











The Lewes and Clark Exposition 


By Harriet W. Chapin 


URING the coming summer the 
1D one hundredth anniversary of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
will be celebrated on our Pacific coast. 
The Lewis and Clark Centennial and 
Oriental Fair, the first international 
exposition to be held west of the Rocky 
Mountains, will open in Portland, Ore- 
gon, on June first and will close on the 
fifteenth of October. 

Commemorating, as it does, the one 
hundredth anniversary of an important 
expedition sent out by Thomas Jefferson, 
commanded by his private secretary, and 
one for which Congress made what was 
at that time a large appropriation, the 
celebration is of National importance 
and should attract interest in the East 
as well as in the West. 

Thomas Jefferson was the first emi- 
nent American statesman to take any 
active interest in mapping out an over- 
land route to the Far West. This inter- 
est received a fresh stimulus when Cap- 
tain Gray in 1792, sailing the good ship 
Columbia, of Boston, discovered and 
entered the great river that now bears 
the name.of the ship. Having some 
realization of the vast extent and great 
value of this unexplored country yet 
unclaimed by civilized man, Jefferson 
determined to annex this large area to 
the United States. Hardly had the 
Louisiana Purchase been completed and 
that immense territory formally ceded 
to our country before Jefferson, having 
failed to mature a plan for the much- 
desired exploration with the help of 
individuals or societies, obtained from 
Congress an appropriation for the pur- 
pose of sending a party to ascend the 
‘“‘ Big Muddy,” as the Missouri River was 
called, and, crossing the Stony, or Rocky, 
Mountains, find thence a route to the 
coast by way of the traditional “ Ore- 
gon” or “ River of the North.” 

The command of the exploration 
party was given to Captain Meriwether 
Lewis, who chose as his assistant Cap- 
tain William Clark. The rest of the party 


consisted of forty-three men and a negro 
slave belonging to Clark. 

The detailed accounts of the expedi- 
tion of Captains Lewis and Clark have 
hardly been exceeded in romantic inter- 
est by accounts of later explorations in 
any part of the globe. The record of 
the journey was read with breathless 
interest on the return of the party, for 
these men were the first white men to 
cross the American continent between 
the country belonging to the Spaniards 
and the country belonging to the Eng- 
lish, and the first to traverse the valleys 
of the Missouri, the Yellowstone, and 
the Columbia, a route more difficult than 
that taken. to California a few years 
later. 

The twenty-five hundred dollars which 
Congress appropriated proved to be a 
sufficient amount for this perilous three 
years’ undertaking, commanded as it was 
by hard-working, energetic men. 

“The instructions,” it is recorded, 
“written by President Jefferson himself 
and given to Lewis and Clark, were 
most comprehensive and particular, cov- 
ering everything they could possibly 
learn of the country, its rivers, moun- 
tains, climate, and soil; its productions, 
vegetable, animal, and mineral ; the dif- 
ferent tribes of Indians they found, their 
laws, language, religion, and morals, 
their relations to each other, the extent 
of their domain, and possibility, amount, 
and character of trade that might be 
established with them.” 

The United States had as yet acquired 
no claim to this region, and the expedition 
was designed by Jefferson in the inter- 
ests not only of geographical science, 
but of territorial acquisition. 

Starting at Louisville, Kentucky, 
July 5, 1803, the party traveled in boats 
by way of the Ohio, Mississippi, and 
Missouri Rivers, thence over the moun- 
tains on foot and by horse, and again by 
water, into the Oregon country. Both 
the first and subsequent winters were 


spent in camp, as, of course, the rivers 
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The Lewis and Clark Exposition 


were not navigable during that portion 
of the year ; and it was not until May 25, 
1804, that the explorers entered upon 
the real journey of the Missouri. Four 
days later they camped near the last 
white settlement on the river—a little 
village where lived Daniel Boone, the 
famous Kentucky backwoodsman, then 
nearly seventy years old. 

Here and above this place they began 
to meet with unfamiliar Indian tribes. 
The carefully kept journals of Lewis 
and Clark are full of interesting accounts 
of these tribes and their habits and tra- 
ditions. They relate a curious tradition 
of the Osage Indians. The founder of 
the tribe was a snail living on the banks 
of the Osage River, till a flood washed 
him into the Missouri and left him on 
the shore. The heat of the sun changed 
him into a man, and he started back to 
find his former haunts, the Great Spirit 
having given him a bow and arrow. 
As he was nearing his home he was 
met by a beaver, who questioned his 
right to his former possessions. The 
daughter of the beaver interfered, and it 
was proposed that the Osage should 
marry the beaver. From this happy 
union came the nation of the Osages, 
or, as they are sometimes called, the 
Wabashes; and the nation has always 
preserved a pious reverence for its 
ancestors. 

The next Indian country entered was 
that of the Ayauways, from whom we 
get our name Iowa. 

The two horses which Lewis and 
Clark brought with them proved to be 
most useful for making excursions into 
the interior where buffalo, deer, bear, 
and smaller animals abounded. As 
the expedition proceeded, game became 
more and more abundant, and as the 
season advanced, currants, plums, rasp- 
berries, wild apples, and mulberries 
were plentiful. 

In July the Platte River was reached, 
and a region inhabited by several wan- 
dering Indian tribes. Wishing to call 
in some of the red men, the grass was 
set on fire, a customary signal for call- 
ing together these roving people. The 
Indians obeyed the signal, and Lewis 
and Clark held a council with them. 
This event is commemorated by the 
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name given to the city here situated, 
which is still known as Council Bluffs. 
Another name given about this time 
by the expedition still survives—that of 
Floyd River, named for the only person 
who died during the three years of the 
expedition. Near this river traces still 
remain of a deposit of red pipestone—a 
neutral ground for hostile Indians while 
gathering material for the beloved peace- 
pipe. 

The second winter encampment was 
made in North Dakota. Here the men 
built log huts. The camp was continu- 
ally visited by neighboring Indians, from 
among whom they secured the services, 
as interpreters, of Charboneau and his 
excellent wife Sacajawea. Of the two 
the ‘“ Bird Woman ” was the more effi- 
cient, and she proved to be a valuable 
member of the party, to whom she be- 
came greatly attached. Later in the 
journey a river was named for her, but 
more recent geographers have renamed 
it, and it is now known as Crooked 
Creek. ; 

In April, 1805, thirteen of the party 
returned down the river to carry a writ- 
ten report of progress of the party, as 
well as letters and sketches, to Presi- 
dent Jefferson. ‘They reached his home 
safely, and presented him with many 
stuffed animals, Indian weapons, speci- 
mens of plants and insects, and some 
live animals. . 

In April, 1805, the second winter 
camp was abandoned and the long, slow, 
difficult voyage up the Missouri again 
continued. A few days later we find 
this record in the journal: “We saw 
immense quantities of elk, buffalo, deer, 
antelopes, geese, and some swans and 
ducks, out of which we procured three 
deer and four buffalo calves.” 

When upon land, the party had many 
encounters with the great bears of this 
region. As they were the first white 
men to encounter the terrible grizzly, it 
is not strange that they should dwell 
upon these encounters minutely and 
continually. A smaller enemy, but not 
for that reason the less tormenting, was 
found in the immense number of mos- 
quitoes. 

The alkali dust proved also a source 
of great annoyance, as it is at the 
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present day to the Western traveler. 
Game was now very plentiful, particu- 
larly elk and buffalo, “which last is so 
gentle that the men are obliged to drive 
them out of the way with sticks and 
stones.” 

The party met with many hardships, 
but few accidents. The two young cap- 
tains evinced great wisdom in the firm 
and summary manner of dealing with the 
Indians. Especially after reaching Ore- 
gon, the presence of Sacajawea was a 
safeguard to the party as a warrant that 
this was an expedition of peace, for a 
woman never accompanies an Indian 
war party 

Among the places named by Lewis 
and Clark which are still so called are 
the great Yellowstone River and the 
Musselshell River. A few days after 
crossing this latter stream the Rocky 
Mountains came in view in the distance. 
Soon the party entered upon some of the 
natural wonders of the West. These 
wall-like cafon formations were called 
by Lewis and Clark “ The Stone Walls,” 
and were carefully described in the nar- 
rative. 

In June there began to be some con- 
fusion with regard to the Missouri and 
its branches. The matter was settled 
after various explorations, the discovery 
of the Great Falls finally deciding which 
was the true stream. There were still re- 
corded many encounters with bear, and 
herds of thousands of buffalo were re- 
ported. Having accomplished one of the 
most difficult feats of the whole three 
years—the portage around the Great 
Falls of the Missouri—day after day 
passed in hope of finding the Shoshone 
Indians. The guides knew that it would 
be necessary to procure horses for the 
mountain climb not far ahead. As they 
still proceeded up the stream, they ar- 
rived at the famous Three Forks of the 
Missouri. The middle branch they named 
Madison, the true or principal Missouri 
Jefferson, and the third fork after Albert 
Gallatin, Secretary of the ‘Treasury. 
These names the rivers still bear. 

The trail was now to the eastward of 
the modern cities of Helena and Butte. 
The journal says: “We are now very 
anxious to see the Snake Indians. After 
advancing for several hundred miles 
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into this wild and mountainous country, 
we may soon expect that the game will 
abandon us. With no information of 
the route, we may be unable to find a 
passage across the mountains when we 
reach the head of the river—at least 
such a pass as will lead us to the Colum- 
bia. Even are we so fortunate as to 
find a branch of that river, the timber 
which we have hitherto seen in these 
mountains does not promise us any fit 
to make canoes, so that our chief depend- 
ence is on meeting some tribe from whom 
we may purchase horses. Our consola- 
tion is that this southwest branch can 
scarcely head with any other river than 


“the Columbia; and that if any nation of 


Indians can live in the mountains, we 
are able to endure as much as they can, 
and have even better means of procuring 
subsistence.” 

The requisite horses having been pro- 
cured, the journey across the mountains 
began. With great labor and fatigue 


Lewis and Clark pushed on through a 
trackless wilderness, and more than half 
the month of September was passed in 


crossing the Great Divide. The party 
became so reduced in food that they 
were obliged to kill and eat some of the 
horses. The climb ended, the early 
days of October were spent in building 
canoes for sailing down what is now 
called the Clearwater River. At the 
confluence of the Snake and Clearwater 
Rivers is Lewiston, a modern city, named 
for Captain Lewis. More strange Indians 
were encountered, who warned the white 
men that the river was full of rapids and 
dangerous rocks. 

An interesting description of Indian 
baths is entered in the journal: “The 
vapor baths of the Indians in the Rocky 
Mountains are of different sizes, the 
most common being made of mud and 
sticks, like an oven; the steam rises from 
heated stones upon which water is 
thrown. It is very uncommon for a man 
to bathe alone, as it is essentially a social 
amusement.” 

The party now made all possible speed 
toward the Columbia River, known to 
the Indians as “the Great River,” “the 
River of the North,” and “the Oregon.” 
The way was dangerous and disasters 
many ; fuel was scarce; food consisted 
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of fish and dog-meat. 
chiefs drew upon the skin side of a buf- 
falo robe a sketch of the Columbia. 
When they finally drifted down the 
Columbia, they found the way impeded 


by many dangerous rapids. Just below 
the river named six years later by John 
Day, a mighty hunter and backwoods- 
man from Kentucky, Lewis and Clark 
caught their first sight of Mount Hood, 
the famous snow-capped peak of the Cas- 
cade Mountains, more than eleven thou- 
sand feet high. This was in the latter 
part of October, 1805. On November 8 
Captain Clark made this entry in the 
journal: “Great joy in camp. We are 
in view of the ocean—this great Pacific 
Ocean which we have been so anxious 
to see.” 

The story of the sojourn in this strange 
land among an unknown and interesting 
people is a narrative in itself. When 
the return trip was finally and success- 
fully accomplished, the reports of the 
expedition attracted wide attention; the 
men were rewarded with liberal grants 
of land, and Lewis was made Governor 
of the Territory then called Louisiana. 

The Columbia River having been 
discovered and entered thirteen years 
before by Robert Gray, all this territory 
now became the property of the United 
States ; the Oregon country then com- 


prising the present States of Oregon, 
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Washington, Idaho, and parts of Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. 


In commemoration of this successful 
expedition one hundred years ago, the 
city of Portland, with its one hundred 
and fifty thousand people, is to-day busy 
transforming four hundred and two acres 
of its city property—some land, some 
water—into a National exposition park 
worthy of the marvelous resources of 
that almost boundless territory. 

The exposition will represent an ex- 
penditure of five million dollars. The 
United States Government Building, 
costing two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, will cover three acres of the 
peninsula in Guild’s Lake and _ will 
be reached by the Bridge of Nations. 
Nearly half the States of the Union 
have made appropriations for their par- 
ticipation. Many of the State and com- 
mercial exhibits at St. Louis are to be 
transshipped to Portland. 

The Forestry Building, constructed 
of logs from the wonderful Oregonian 
forests, will be a unique feature of the 
exposition. ‘The concessions will be on 
The Trail, which will attract all the 
pleasure-seekers as the Midway did at 
Chicago and the Pike at St. Louis. The 
buildings themselves will be closed at 
six o’clock in the evening, but the illu- 
mination of their exterior and of the 
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grounds and the shows on the Trail and 
the Bridge will furnish ample attrac- 
tions for merrymakers and sightseers. 
The Oriental Building will, without 
doubt, be one of the most interesting 
places at the Fair; for the Pacific Ocean 
brings the Asiatic world so much nearer 
to our Western coast than it is to us in 
the East, and the Westerner is naturally 
doing all in his power to foster trade with 
the Orient. 

There will be altogether ten large 
exhibit palaces: Agriculture, European 
Building, Forestry, Horticulture, Mines 
and Metallurgy, United States Govern- 
ment Building, Oceanic Building, United 
States Fisheries, Foresiry and Irrigation 
Building, Machinery, Electricity and 
Transportation, Oriental Building. 

Like the St. Louis Exposition, the 
Portland Fair will aim largely to exhibit 
processes rather than the finished prod- 
uct. Thus, there will be a model coal 
mine, a.model quartz mine, and a mine 
in active operation from which will be 
taken every kind of metal mined in that 
region; there will be diamonds in the 
rough and the process of cutting them ; 
appliances for hauling logs and timber 
will be shown, from the time that they 
are cut until they are ready for com- 
merce ; there will be a working model 
of a Columbia River salmon-wheel. 


The irrigation exhibit will consist 
largely of working models of irrigation 
projects, the largest patterned after the 
three-million-dollar plant now being 
built in southern Arizona. 

The management of the International 
Exposition of 1905 has chosen a favor- 
able spot for attracting people both by 
land and water. Situated one hundred 
and ten miles from the Pacific Ocean, 
on the Willamette River, practically 
with its confluence with the famous 
Columbia, Portland has the only fresh- 
water harbor on the west coast of the 
United States. The heaviest draft ves- 
sels of all nationalities, including the war 
vessels of our own and other nations, 
are seen in the harbor. As a matter of 
fact, the largest cargo of flour ever floated 
was shipped from Portland on the steam- 
ship Algoa. A score of National con- 
ventions have already arranged to meet 
in Portland during the summer. Sun- 
days at the exposition will be given up 
to religious services and discussions on 
charitable, social, and scientific topics. 
On that day the gates will not be opened 
until noon; all buildings except the Fine 
Arts, Auditorium, and those of a similar 
nature will be closed throughout the 
day, and all machinery will be stopped. 
This is a commendable advance upon 
the total Sunday closing at St. Louis. 
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The Head of the Carnegie Institution 


R. ROBERT S. WOODWARD, who is to be the President of the Carnegie 
ID Institution at Washington, and successor of President Daniel Coit Gilman, 
the first to hold that important office, has a National reputation as an 
astronomer and geographer. He has been President of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, Professor of Mathematics and Physics at Columbia University, and 
for ten years has been Dean of the School of Pure Science at the same University. 
His special knowledge of geography and mathematics made his services of the 
highest value in the United States Geological Survey of 1884 to 1890, and equally 
so in the United States Geodetic Survey of 1890 to 1893. Apart from his 
reputation as a scientist, Professor Woodward is recognized by all educators as 
possessing those executive and organizing qualities which are so essential in the 
directing of an institution like that of which he is now to take charge. 
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Safeguards of the Body Against Disease 
A Short Study of Immunity 
By T. Mitchell Prudden 


Author of “ Dust and Its Dangers,” 


, MONG the shibboleths of physi- 
A cians one of the more recent and 
perhaps the most widely popu- 
lar to-day is the word immunity, relating 
to infectious or bacterial disease. The 
subject holds the floor in the learned 
societies; it crams the medical books 
and journals; it lures the solitary work- 
ers in the laboratories to long and toil- 
some quests. At last the layman has 
begun the query as to what it is all 
about, and how the new lore which filters 
through the magazines and newspapers 
out to him may affect his chance for the 
healthful threescore years and ten which 
is his birthright, but of which he is too 
often ruthlessly deprived. 

It is really worth while for everybody 
to know something about immunity to 
infectious diseases. For the new doc- 
trines and their practical applications in 
the workaday world are full of promise 
for the prevention and cure of the infec- 
tious maladies, if only the public will 
bear its part with intelligence and zeal. 

The beginning of the story goes back 
more than a quarter of a century, when 
the notion still lingered on that disease 
was a mysterious something apart from 
the body machine, which with sinister 
intent took possession of our interiors 
and battled for our lives; or was a visi- 
tation of Providence about which we 
might not inquire too curiously. Then 
suddenly we became aware that the soil, 
air, and water, the surfaces of plants and 
of our own bodies, were swarming with 
minute, invisible, living beings, some 
few of which were of the greatest impor- 
tance to man because they were capable 
of inciting serious disorders. , By a tech- 
nical device of the laboratory it was 
soon found possible to secure these in- 
visible plants from their various sources, 
to separate them one from another, and 
to cultivate and study them with as 
much precision as the farmer grows and 
gathers his various crops. 


“ The Story of Bacteria,” etc., etc. 


Of course at first the few harmful 
members of this newly exploited group 
of living things cast a shadow over all 
the rest. And we shuddered as the 
pioneer in this new domain of science 
revealed the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of bacteria which we might be 
swallowing with our glass of water or 
with our bunch of grapes. But we were 
soon reassured, for we were told that we 
had nothing to fear from the rank and 
file of our humble, newly discovered 
commensals ; that, on the contrary, they 
were our friends, without which, indeed, 
the world of life could not long continue. 
It was only the few which we must 
avoid if we would steer clear of tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia, diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, cholera, and a dozen or so others 
of the uncanny brood of infectious dis- 
eases. 

These disease-producing germs the 
bacteriologist soon came to know very 
well as he grew them in the safe purlieus 
of his laboratories and found out the 
various ways in which they were able to 
work havoc in the delicate mechanism 
of their earth-neighbor, man. Thus the 
nature of disease became clearer and 
the problems of its prevention and cure 
definite and precise. 

The healthy human body is safe- 
guarded in many effective ways against 
the entrance and continued life of bac- 
teria and allied organisms. The tough 
skin affords a most impregnable barrier. 
The nose and throat and the tubes lead- 
ing to the lungs are protected with vari- 
ous mechanisms barring the way to many 
germs which dusty air bears in every 
breath. The complex chemical processes 
in our digestive apparatus which convert 
our food into building material for brain 
and muscle spell death to the myriads of 
bacteria with which our uncooked foods 
are mingled. So, altogether, our life 
among bacteria, even those of the deadly 


sort, is usually exposed to little hazard. 
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But when the best is said, these minute 
inciters of disease do now and then win 
their way to the intimate recesses of our 
bodies, producing serious results. The 
measure of their ravages is found in the 
tables of the statisticians, which show 
that a large proportion of all who die 
fall victims to these invisible foes, and 
that, too, at an age when life holds out 
its brightest promise. 

Now let us see how these germs are 
able to do such serious damage in the 
living body. ‘This body is made up of 
a bony framework, around which various 
tissues and organs are securely and 
compactly grouped. Each one of these 
tissues and organs is composed of tiny 
structures called cells. The cells are 
little centers of energy stored up from 
the food we eat and the air we breathe— 
little laboratories in which chemical 
processes of the most subtle character 
are constantly going on. And the life 
of the body is simply the sum of the 
more or less independent but co-ordi- 
nated lives of the cells which compose 
it, all acting in harmony. 

Some of these cells are highly special- 
ized to do well a particular kind of 
work—some to think, some to move, 
some to furnish the digestive juices, 
some to regulate the beating of the heart, 
the rhythm of the breath, and the heat 
of the body. Another group cares for 
the perpetuation of the species. Others 
are more lowly in organization. Some 
of these carry oxygen from the lungs to 
the remotest crannies of the system ; 
others are scavengers; while still others 
form the sustaining framework or bind 
the various parts together. 

All these delicate and exquisitely ad- 
justed elements of the body are able to 
adapt themselves to many vicissitudes 
without serious disturbance to that sen- 
sitive equilibrium which we name health. 
We may starve them, surfeit them, over- 
work them, and poison them in the most 
abandoned fashion. But they sway back 
to their respective tasks again when our 
abuse ceases. Unless we go too far; 
and then they may struggle on, but only 
in the halting, perverted way which we 
call disease. 

Now, what happens when into this 
happy family of cells, each nicely ad- 
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justed to the others, and all engaged 
in their various tasks, living bacteria 
enter, having escaped the outer safe- 
guards? 

But before we try to discover this, let 
us brush away a few cobwebs. 

We are so accustomed to personify 
diseas2, to think of it as a visitation of 
malign forces, and to talk of it in terms 
which belong in the era of superstition 
and personal devils, that clear notions 
of disease as a process, not a thing, are 
rare indeed. 

Disease is a perverted process of the 
living body cells. Bacteria are not the 
disease ; they are only the inciters of 
disease ; nor do they enter the body with 
sinister intent. If the chances of the 
hour bring them to rest among the 
living body cells, and if the conditions 
are favorable, they begin to grow, but 
with just as little purpose for good or 
evil as if they had lodged upon the sur- 
face of a rotten turnip. 

Many of the bacteria which enter the 
body do not grow at all. The soil is 
not to their liking, the environment is 
not congenial ; they die and are hustled 
off forthwith by certain lowly organized 
cells—phagocytes we call them—which 
are the scavengers of the body, and are 
ever moving here and there to keep the 
tissues clear and clean. Many bacteria, 
on the other hand, find in the living 
body conditions suitable enough, /faute 
de mieux, for their simple life processes. 
But they are speedily devoured and 
digested by the scavenger cells, or are 
killed by destructive body juices, and so 
their tragedies end. 

But there is another side to the story 
when the bacteria which are stranded 
within the tissues are not simply para- 
sitic feeders, but of a sort which do 
things not to be tolerated in a well- 
organized cell family. Then trouble 
begins. 

We are likely to think that because 
bacteria are so small and lowly they 
cannot do much. But in fact they do a 
great deal. Their life processes are 
extremely complex. They are chemical 
engines of great potency. Out of the 
food which they assimilate they manu- 
facture a host of subtle poisons, some of 
which are stored up in their tiny bodies, 
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some set free into the fluids of their 
hosts. This, in fact, is the front of 
their offending: the poisons which they 
elaborate and set free damage the cells. 

Sometimes these poisons interfere 
with the necessary performances of the 
cells close about them, or they harm 
them, but not irretrievably ; or they may 
kill them forthwith. Again, they are 
carried far and wide throughout the 
body, and the heart is enfeebled, the 
brain palsied, or fever dominates the 
scene. 

This is the situation, then, when dis- 
ease-producing bacteria get in among 
the living body cells and begin to grow, 
setting free their powerful poisons. It 
is cell against cell—the well-bred, highly 
differentiated cell of the body against 
the crude, prolific spark of matter way 
down upon the borderland of life, potent 
only to eat, to multiply, to shed abroad 
its poison. But the weapons of both the 
combatants are poisons. For we should 
not permit our sympathetic viewpoint to 
obscure the fact that the fluids and the 
digestive juices which our own cells 
elaborate are poisons for bacteria, quite 
as much as is their stuff for us. It is 
the old story of the survival of the fittest 
here in this little hidden arena. A new 
environment is established both for the 
body cells and for the bacteria; and 
what we dramatize as a battle is really 
only the attempt of each to adapt itself 
to the new conditions furnished by the 
other. The one which adapts itself 
most readily and completely and quickly 
wins, by survival. 

Infectious diseases, then, are those 
which are induced by the entrance into 
the body and the multiplication there of 
disease-inducing micro-organisms. These 
are most frequently bacteria ; but other 
lowly beings, such as yeasts and minute 
animals called protozoa, are sometimes 
to blame. Each of these infectious dis- 
eases has its peculiar characteristics by 
which physicians recognize it. These 
features are especially dependent upon 
the nature of the bacteria which induce 
them : their ways of growing, the nature 
of the poisons which they set free, their 
tenacity of life, etc. But the body cells 
have their particular vulnerabilities to 
bacterial poisons, so that in one case it 


is the nervous system, in another the 
lungs, in another the digestive apparatus, 
which especially suffers. Moreover, as 
one rose is redder than another, or one 
aromatic plant more pungent than its 
fellow, so in one case the bacteria which 
gain access to the body may evolve a 
more potent poison than in another, and 
then the disease may be of a more viru- 
lent type. So also an individual may at 
the time of infection be much more sus- 
ceptible to the ravages of the germ than 
is usual, and thus the victim of a graver 
form of disease. 

Now we come to immunity. We have 
seen that, under the usual conditions, 
the body may be capable of disposing of 
bacteria or other microbes which enter it 
by means of its cells or its fluids, so that 
the invaders candonoharm. ‘This con- 
dition is called hereditary immunity—an 
immunity which is born with us. There 
is a good deal of difference in animal 
species in this respect. For many bac- 
teria which are deadly to some of the 
lower animals are harmless to man, and 
vice versa. So also among the lower 
animals themselves some are suscep- 
tible, some not, to the same species of 
bacteria. 

But there is another phase of immunity 
which we must look at a little more 
closely, called acquired immunity. Itis 
a very old observation of the doctors, 
which has become part of the lore of the 
layman, that there are infectious diseases 
in which one attack, if recovered from, 
protects its victim for a longer or shorter 
period against a subsequent attack. This 
is true of smallpox, measles, scarlet fever, 
and in less marked degree of typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, and others. 

Here is a form of acquired immunity, 
secured through an experience of the 
disease itself. In fact, recovery from an 
infectious disease can take place only by 
the establishment of an immunity which 
did not previously exist. But this ac- 
quired immunity in some instances suf- 
fices only for the exigencies of the hour, 
while in others it persists for some time, 
precluding fresh infection. 

In order to understand what has hap- 
pened in the body of a person who has 
thus acquired immunity through a suc- 
cessfully weathered attack of an infec- 
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tious disease, it will be necessary for us 
to look at some very remarkable achieve- 
ments of the past few years in the pre- 
vention and cure of diphtheria. For, 
though the fact of immunity acquired 
through disease has been known so long, 
no one until recently could offer even a 
plausible conjecture as to the reason for 
it. 

Among the earlier of the disease- 
inducing bacteria to be discovered, some 
twenty years ago, was the bacillus of 
diphtheria. This is a little rod-like 
plant found only in connection with this 
disease, or in those who have been ex- 
posed to it. It is readily cultivated in 
the laboratory, being very fond of beef- 
tea, in which it is commonly grown. 

When a few of these living bacilli from 
the culture are put beneath the skin of 
animals, such as rabbits or guinea-pigs, 
a fatal disease is induced, essentially 
similar to the disease—diphtheria—in 
man. 

In the early days of bacteriology it 
was believed that, in order to induce 
artificially the symptoms of an infectious 
disease, the living germs must be put 
into the body, and grow there. But it 
was presently discovered that if you 
separate all the germs from a culture of 
the diphtheria bacillus, and introduce 
the beef-tea in which they had grown 
for some time, into an animal, you can 
induce the symptoms of the disease just 
as well as if the germs themselves are 
put in. Thus was revealed the signifi- 
cant fact that bacteria may damage the 
body quite as much by the poisons 
which they elaborate as by their direct 
presence. 

Now came the next step in the up- 
building of this remarkable series of 
discoveries. It was found that if this 
beef-tea in which diphtheria bacilli have 
grown, and which contains the germ- 
poison, be introduced into an animal, at 
first in very minute quantities, which are 
gradually increased in subsequent doses, 
the animal grows more and more toler- 
ant of the poison, until at last he sus- 
tains with indifference amounts which, 
if given at first, would have been certainly 
and speedily fatal. 

In other words, it was found that by 
the use of the poison alone of the diph- 
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theria bacillus in increasing doses, an 
animal can be rendered artificially im- 
mune without having suffered from the 
disease diphtheria at all. 

But now a most incredible thing was 
discovered. It was found that if the 
blood be drawn from an animal thus 
rendered artificially immune, and allowed 
to clot, the yellowish, watery fluid which 
separates from the solid part, and which 
we call blood serum, contains something 
which, when the serum is introduced 
into the body of another animal, per- 
fectly protects him, not only from the 
poison of the diphtheria germ, but from 
the living germ itself; in other words, 
renders him, too, immune. 

This curious something so potent and 
so beneficent was called antitoxin, be- 
cause it acts by neutralizing or abolish- 
ing the harmful effects of the toxin— 
that is, the poison of the diphtheria 
germ. 

No chemist has ever been able to 
separate antitoxin from the blood serum ; 
no man knows its composition; but 
there it is, the heart, it seems, of the 
mystery of immunity. 

One might think that we had.found 
here some remarkable cure-all in this 
antitoxin, and that it would prevent or 
cure other infectious diseases. But this 
is not the case. It has no more effect 
in the prevention or cure of other dis- 
eases, such as pneumonia, typhoid fever, 
etc., than so much water. In other 
words, its action is specific. 

The seeker of light in fields relating 
to medicine is rarely free from the con- 
sciousness of urgency in the solution of 
his problem. So the moment he found 
that he could protect the lower animals 
against the ravages of diphtheria which 
he had artificially. induced, he turned at 
once to the possibility of human protec- 
tion and cure. And the situation was 
indeed urgent. No disease was more 
dreaded than diphtheria, especially in 
children ; the suffering of the victims 
was pitiful, the mortality great. 

The first experiments were made on 
small animals, but if the serum were to 
be used in children larger quantities 
would be required, so sheep and goats 
were immunized. But these did not fur- 
nish enough. So at last the horse was 
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tried, and was found admirably adapted 
to the purpose. He lends himself read- 
ily to the increasing doses of the potent 
diphtheria poison ; he is easily rendered 
immune, and he furnishes without espe- 
cial inconvenience a large quantity of 
blood. In fact, he makes no more fuss 
about losing blood than did the old peo- 
ple along in the early part of the last 
century, who were quite accustomed in 
the springtime, when they felt a bit heavy 
and had a little headache, to drop into 
the nearest barber-shop to be bled. 

The preparation of diphtheria anti- 
toxin has been brought to a high state 
of perfection. The horses are first very 
carefully tested so as to be certain that 
they have no disease. They are well 
fed and groomed, and suitably exercised. 
At first a small amount of the diphtheria 
toxin is injected beneath the skin. After 
a few days a larger dose is given, and 
then at intervals larger and larger quan- 
tities, until at last the horse is receiving 
such an amount in a single dose as if 
given at first would have sufficed to kill 
not only one but many horses. He has 
not had diphtheria at all, but he is now 
poison-proof—immune. 

The animal is then bled from the large 
vein in the neck, the greatest care being 
taken, by cleansing of the skin, the use 
of sterilized instruments, etc., that no 
outside germ shall get into the blood as 
it flows. This blood is set aside in a 
cool place, and presently, as the clot 
forms, the serum separates in consider- 
able quantity. This is drawn off into 
flasks and contains the precious life- 
saving stuff, antitoxin. 

Since no one has been able to sepa- 
rate this antitoxic substance from the 
serum, it is necessary, in order to find 
out how powerful it is—for its virtue 
varies with every horse—to have recourse 
to quite unusual methods. It cannot be 
weighed as the druggist weighs rhubarb 
or camphor. But as its value depends 
upon its powers to neutralize the action 
of the diphtheria poison in living animals, 
the test of its strength must be made on 
these. Guinea-pigs are usually employed. 
It is thus learned how much of the anti- 
toxin to be tested is necessary to save the 
life of the animal which has received a 
fatal dose of the diphtheria poison. 
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The amount necessary for the protec- 
tion of a human being is larger in such 
proportion as his weight is greater than 
that of the guinea-pig. The saving power 
of each specimen of antitoxic horse 
serum having been thus determined, it 
is carefully tested to see that no con- 
tamination has taken place, then it is 
divided into the proper doses, each in a 
small sealed bottle, and sent out upon 
its mission. 

This antitoxin is not effective if given 
by the mouth, as many drugs are; but it 
is introduced beneath the skin by a 
small syringe, and is speedily absorbed 
into the body fluids. 

Now, what has been accomplished by 
the use of this new and curious form of 
medicine? The mortality from diph- 
theria, taking the results the world over 
and in a general way, has been reduced 
more than fifty per cent., and, under the 
most favorable conditions, full seventy- 
five percent. I need not dwell upon the 
significance of this beneficent result in the 
saving of life and in the relief of suffering. 

But there is another way in which 
diphtheria antitoxin has been of the 
greatest value ; that is, in the prevention 
of the disease among those who have 
been exposed to infection in families, 
schools, and other public institutions. 
Under these conditions an _ injection 
of the antitoxin beneath the skin has 
been the means of warding off an attack 
of the disease in groups of persons, some 
of whom without it must inevitably have 
fallen victims to the malady. 

We should be most ungrateful if we 
failed to recognize the importance of this 
new relationship which has been estab- 
lished between ourselves and our old 
and ever-useful friend, the horse. We 
make him manufacture for us in the 
department of his interior that protective 
stuff which we could otherwise secure 
only by ourselves sustaining an attack of 
diphtheria, and this, too, with the chances 
against success. 

We are now prepared to inquire how 
this curious antitoxin acts in the body 
to produce these truly marvelous effects. 
Has the body kept secreted all through 
these years of evolution some special 
mechanism, or some chemical potency, 
by which all of a sudden it can protect 
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itself against so subtle and so special a 
poison as this roving bacillus? And if 
so, do we keep on hand in our. mysteri- 
ous insides the latent power of protec- 
tion against all the special forms of 
disease-producing bacteria which wander 
the earth? How does it fit in to physi- 
ology? Or can we indeed create new 
protective powers in the stress of such 
varied accidents as new infections in- 
volve ? 

We have seen that the diphtheria bacil- 
lus produces its deadly effects through a 
poison which it sets free as it grows in 
the body. In order to understand how 
this poison is rendered harmless, we must 
know how it damages the delicate body 
cells. So we must go back to the cell for 
amoment. These cells in the living body 
sit in their respective places, and as the 
nutrient fluids pass and bathe them, each 
of them being a powerful little chemical 
factory, they seize upon whatever nutri- 
ent molecules they require, and out of 
these build up such new substances as 
they need in their business, whether this 
be self-nutrition, or the storage of en- 
ergy, or the furnishing of special life- 
stuff for their neighbors. So each cell 
is armed with this power of forming 
chemical union with the food. 

But suppose something comes along 
in the body fluids with which the cell 
can and does form the same sort of 
chemical union, but which is not a food ; 
on the contrary, damages the cell—that 
is, is poisonous or toxic for it. The cell 
suffers, of course—first, by the direct 
damage, and, second, by the loss of its 
food-securing capacity. The latter it 
has used up in uniting with the poison. 

Now, the cell—so runs the theory— 
finding itself deprived of its food, pro- 
duces a new and increased amount of 
this food-seizing substance. In fact, in 
accordance with a well-known law in 
pathology, it produces such a surplus of 
this substance that it is cast off into the 
body fluid. 

But this food-seizing substance, now 
produced in superabundance and cast 
off, is still capable of uniting with the 
poison which is circulating in the body 
fluids. This it does, and as molecule 
by molecule the poison forms the new 
chemical union, it is neutralized and so 
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prevented from coming in contact with 
the cells, where alone it can do harm. 
This is antitoxic immunity. 

’ Now, if more of this stuff is given off 
by the cells in the emergency than is 
necessary to render all the poison harm- 
less, the excess in the body fluid remains 
there as unused antitoxin. This is the 
condition of the immuned horse. His 
cells have produced more antitoxin than 
is necessary to protect himself, and we 
draw off some of it in the blood and use 
it to save the child. 

Thus we see that this curious protect- 
ive process is not an incredible anomaly, 
but that the body cells have availed 
themselves in an emergency as protect- 
ive agencies of those capacities which 
under normal conditions they use in the 
assimilation of their food. 

This power of the body to protect itself 
against the poisonous products of bac- 
terial life may be exerted in a similar way 
in the presence of other poisons. Thus 
certain poisonous vegetable extracts and 
the venom of snakes may be used to 
secure artificial immunity in the horse, 
with the development of antitoxin. In 
countries where venomous reptiles 
abound the loss of life from their bites 
is sometimes very great; for example, 
in India, where the great cobra claims 
many victims. An antitoxin for snake 
poison is now made which is most effect- 
ive against the bites of the cobra and sev- 
eral other venomous serpents. It is called 
antivenin. Its efficiency for rattlesnake 
bites has been claimed, but recent studies 
have thrown some doubt upon this point. 

Of course as soon as this remarkable 
diphtheria antitoxin was discovered the 
eager workers in the field of preventive 
medicine at once concluded that we were 
at the dawn of a new day. For if we 
can so effectively control the ravages of 
diphtheria, why not of the other bacterial 
diseases? So everybody set to work to 
discover new antitoxic sera—of pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, plague, typhoid 
fever, cholera, and various forms of 
blood poisoning, the bacterial excitants 
of which were already known. 

But, unfortunately, these efforts, pur- 
sued with the utmost zeal and persistence 
the world over, have thus far met with 
very little success. Antitoxic sera for 
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tetanus, cr lockjaw, and for some forms 
of blood poisoning, have seemed to be 
measurably useful. But, for the most 
part, the attempts have failed, except in 
the daily newspaper, for which the dis- 
covery overnight of a new “serum” 
seems to furnish an item of perpetual 
interest. 

The reasons for this failure are in part 
evident to experts in this field, in part 
are still very obscure, and are too tech- 
nical to be entered upon here. But the 
eager and toilsome search goes on with 
such inspiration as is ever his who deals 
with these urgent problems of life and 
death, and at any moment the key to the 
riddle may lie in our hands. 

It would be interesting, did.the scope 
of this article permit, to look at the 
means by which the body protects itself 
against infection, not by neutralization 
of poisons, but by the actual destruction 
of the poison producers—the bacteria 
themselves. Suffice it to say that here 
also, in this bacteria-destroying phase 
of immunity—germicidal immunity, it is 
called—the body does not command 
new forces or mechanisms, but makes 
use of those which are maintained for 
its daily service, but which in the emer- 
gency it wields to new ends and with 
exalted energy. 

When it was found that it was not 
possible at once to secure antitoxic sera 
for other infectious diseases in the way 
which had been so successful with diph- 
theria, the attempt was made to. obtain 
protection in some other way. , The 
leading idea in these researches was to 
find a method of adapting man to patho- 
genic. germs without exposing him in 
the process to the risks of the disease. 
Some bacteria seem to produce their 
harmful effects not so much by the poi- 
sons which they set free as by something 
stored up in the bodies of the germs 
themselves.. But if the living germs are 
put into the body, they may cause the 
disease, and the very thing to be guarded 
against might thus be precipitated. 

So the attempt was made to, avoid 
this risk by killing the; germs. by heat 
and then injecting these dead organisms 
beneath the skin. of thé person to be 
protected. This method has been prac- 
ticed on a large scale in some countries 
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with the typhoid fever bacillus and with 
the bacillus of the plague. While some 
measure of protection seems to have 
been secured in this way, the method 
has not been very generally adopted. 

There are two other forms of artifi- 
cially induced immunity which we must 
consider briefly, since they belong among 
the greatest life-saving agencies at our 
command to-day. I refer to vaccination 
for protection against smallpox and the 
preventive inoculations for rabies or 
hydrophobia. 

First, vaccination to prevent smallpox. 
If the good Dr. Jenner, who more than 
a hundred years ago did some excellent 
observing and some clear thinking about 
what he saw, and found out how to pre- 
vent smallpox, could listen to our up-to- 
date talk about bacteria, microbes, toxins 
and antitoxins, and various phases of 
immunity, he would not understand a 
word of it. But, just the same, he led 
the way to the practical banishment 
through artificial immunity of one of the 
greatest and most dreaded scourges of 
man, 

It was known in Jenner’s time that 
those who milked cows having sores 
upon the udder, due to a local affection 
called cowpox, often acquired similar 
sores upon their hands. These soon 
healed, involving only a slight illness. 
But such persons had become partially 
or wholly immune to the more serious 
disease of man, smallpox. 

Jenner studied this subject carefully 
and came to the conclusion that artificial 
inoculation with a very small portion of 
material taken from such cattle might be 
practiced on a large scale with beneficent 
results. In spite of much opposition he 
urged his views, which were gradually 
accepted, until at last the method has 
become almost universal in civilized 
communities. 

Large and carefully managed estab- 
lishments are now devoted to the prepa- 
ration of the virus, as it is called, by 
which artificial immunity to smallpox is 
secured. The slight affection of ani- 
mals—calves—from which the virus is 
taken is called vaccinia, while the disease 
corresponding to it in man, smallpox, is 
called variola. , 

The method now practiced on the 
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large scale is very simple. Healthy 
calves are carefully cleansed and kept 
in clean, airy stalls. The belly is shaved 
and most scrupulously freed from all 
possible sources of contamination. Into 
this clean surface, slightly scarified, is 
rubbed some of the virus secured from 
previous cases. After a few days this 
surface furnishes a yellowish, watery 
material which contains the protective 
stuff. This is gathered and mixed with 
glycerine, and, after careful tests of its 
purity, is distributed to physicians in 
small sealed glass tubes. This virus 
rubbed on to a scratched surface of the 
human skin induces a slight sore, some- 
times accompanied by a little malaise, 
and then heals. 

By this process the liability to small- 
pox is very greatly diminished, and the 
protection lasts for some years. But it 
is gradually reduced as time passes, so 
that revaccination is necessary if the 
fullest protection is to be secured. 

It is certain that smallpox is an infec- 
tious disease induced by some form of 
micro-organism. But the exact charac- 
ter of this is still unknown. Attempts 
to cultivate it have thus far failed. It 
appears that the unknown organism suf- 
fers diminution in virulence by passing 
through the body of the relatively insus- 
ceptible calf, and in this condition, while 
incapable of inciting smallpox in man, 
is still potent to establish immunity. 

A good deal of opposition has devel- 
oped here and there to vaccination even 
in recent times. This has been based 
partly upon the fear lest foreign and 
noxious material should be introduced 
into the body along with the virus. But 
if it be carefully prepared, this fear is 
groundless. While accidents are not 
impossible, the ill effects which now and 
then appear are usually due to the han- 
dling or rubbing of the little wound by 
dirty persons, against the warning of the 
physician. 

Largely as the result of this form of 
preventive inoculation, smallpox is no 
longer to be seriously dreaded. In fact, 
in the graphic charts which the statisti- 
cians make out to show the relative fre- 
quency of various diseases, the lines 
showing smallpox are so short that you 
can hardly see them; while it is those 
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representing tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
and other diseases of the respiratory 
system which stretch in most disquieting 
fashion across the page. 

Rabies, or hydrophobia, is one of the 
most dreaded of human maladies, and 
one whose victims in former times no 
medical skill could save. It is an infec- 
tious disease, though the micro-organism 
inducing it is still undiscovered. Hy- 
drophobia is commonly acquired by man 
through the bites of rabic animals, in 
this country most frequently the dog. 
The unknown infectious agent is present 
in the saliva of affected animals. It 
travels along the nerve trunks from the 
site of the bite to the central nervous 
system, where it especially concentrates 
itself. 

Pasteur, the great master in the solu- 
tion of knotty problems relating to bac- 
teria and immunity, spent many toilsome 
and harassing years in the study of the 
rabic virus, and in attempts to devise 
an effective method of protection. He 
found at last that, although he could 
not isolate the microbe, he could trans- 
mit the disease from animal to animal 
by inoculating into the nervous system 
of the well animal a tiny portion of 
nerve tissue from one which had suc- 
cumbed. The inoculated animals invari- 
ably died at a fixed period. 

After a long series of studies which we 
cannot here review, he discovered that 
if the spinal cord of one of the inocu- 
lated animals (rabbits) which had died 
be dried in a clean place, it gradually 
lost its virulence, so that whereas at first 
it invariably killed in seven days, day 
by day it lost its power, so that after 
drying for fourteen days it was quite 
inert. Given thus a virus ranging grad- 
ually from the very feeble up to the 
stronge: *, he saw the possibility of grad- 
ually accustoming the body to the stuff, 
so that at last it would resist the very 
strongest. 

This was tried on dogs, and it was 
found that after this gradual adaptation 
to the virus they became at last wholly 
indifferent to the bites of mad dogs or 
the artificial inoculation of the strongest 
virus. The principle was finally applied 
to man, with the most remarkable and 
satisfactory results. 
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Rabies is peculiar in that a long 
period usually elapses between the bite 
of arabic animal and the development 
of symptoms. ‘This period, called the 
incubation period, is in man on the 
average from thirty to forty days; so 
that if the preventive treatment be insti- 
tuted without undue delay, there is usu- 
ally time for the adaptation of the sub- 
ject to the artificial virus. This accom- 
plished, the disease does not occur. 

At each laboratory where the treat- 
ment for the prevention of rabies is car- 
ried on, this material of varying degrees 
of potency is kept constantly ready, so 
that as soon as possible after a bite 
from a supposed rabic animal the treat- 
ment may be started. The operation isa 
simple subcutaneous injection, resulting 
usually only in a slight or temporary local 
soreness. The whole affair is completed 
within two weeks, when all apprehension 
may be dismissed. No untoward effects 
follow the treatment. 

The mortality from hydrophobia be- 
fore the day of preventive inoculation 
was about sixteen per cent. Through 
this treatment it has been reduced to 
about two-tenths of one per cent. 

The methods of securing artificial 
immunity to infectious diseases, which 
we have so hastily surveyed, widely dif- 
ferent as the details may be, all seem to 
depend upon the same wonderful power 
of the body cells to adapt themselves to 
harmful conditions by the use to new 
ends of the old physiological capacities. 

The task of the investigator centers 
largely in discovering the ways in which 
the body cells may be educated to their 
new responsibilities with safety and des- 
patch. 

We seem to be just at the dawn of 
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discovery in this newly opened field, and 
the outlook is of the highest promise for 
the relief of suffering and the prolonga- 
tion of life. 

The various preventive means already 
devised are in the hands of experts and 
require the greatest care on the part of 
those who make the preparations, and 
skill and judgment in those who advise 
and administer them. With these things 
“the man in the street” has nothing to 
do. But it is for him to see to it that 
no fad or ism, no false guides, nor igno- 
rance, nor indifference, shall hold him 
from seeking and following wise medical 
counsel in the face of any of the mala- 
dies from which artificial immunity may 
be secured to-day. Here ignorance is 
folly, indifference, crime. 

On the other hand, it should not be 
forgotten that underlying all these pro- 
tective measures is the living body 
machine which each controls for himself. 
If, through the various phases of un- 
wholesome living so largely in evidence 
to-day, the machine is lacking in vigor, 
then by so much are the chances of 
recovery lessened when the shadow of 
disease falls across our path. 

Not too much work nor too much 
play ; not too much food and drink, but 
enough ; good air and intelligent clean- 
liness in houses, assembly places, and 
public conveyances—if these conditions 
be fulfilled in such way and measure as 
the hygiene and sanitation of the day 
demand, we shall go far to establish our 
birthright to threescore years and ten. 
And our immunity to infectious disease, 
whether we brought it into the world 
with us, or achieve it under the minis- 
trations of the physicians, will most 
closely confirm the promise of science. 














fp The Real Thing 


By Alice Ward Bailey 


“ AVE you heard of anything ?” 
“No; have you ?” 
“ Not a thing.” 


“ Don’t be discouraged.” 

“T’m not.” 

Every morning for a week, beginning 
with Sunday, this conversation took 
place over the telephone between Tom 
Carr and his sister Dorothea Worthing- 
ton. Usually she began it, when it ran 
its course as above ; sometimes the initi- 
ative lay with him; then Dolly said, 
“T’m not discouraged,” and Tom an- 
swered, “ That’s right.” 

Saturday morning, however, while the 
Worthingtons were at breakfast, the tele- 
phone bell rang with so much more than 
its usual peremptoriness that Dolly 
sprang up, exclaiming : 

“T do believe Tom has something to 
tell me !” 

Her husband heard her say, “ Yes, it’s 
I, Dolly. Have you heard of anything ?” 
but instead of continuing as usual, she 
gave vents to little squeals and explo- 
sions of delight, interspersed with ex- 
clamatory questions. 

“When? Now? Right away? Behind 
the spool factory, did you say? Third 
house? J’//doit/ Good-by!’ and she 
hung up the receiver. 

She danced into the dining-room, and 
threw her arms around her husband’s 
neck, 

“Mary Brady’s out of a place!” she 
announced, joyfully. 

James looked mystified. 
remember,” he began. 

“ Yes, you do,” she interrupted him. 
“The ‘ Messenger’ wrote her’ up last 
winter, when there was so much talk 
about the girls striking. They called 
her ‘the real thing.’ Of course you re- 
member Mary Brady who lived at old 
President Markham’s when Tom was in 
college. She was there twelve years, 
and when he died she went with old 
Mrs. Markham to live at Professor Paul 
Markham’s.” 

“ Well,” 
about it ?” 
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“TI don’t 


* What 


returned James, 


“Why, I’ve just told you. She’s left 
them, and. Tom thinks I can get her. 
He saw by last night’s paper that she 
was going to leave. At least he saw 
that Paul Markham was called to be 
President of some college, and he knew 
Mary wouldn’t go so far from Bentham— 
she has an old father and mother living 
here. He went right up to Rathburn, 
but Mary’s at her father’s, where I ought 
to be this minute instead of standirg 
talking to you. It’s the third house 
below the spool factory, off the line cf 
the cars. If you’ll throw the saddle on 
my horse ”—Dolly was already half-way 
up the stairs—‘I won’t be a minute 
getting into my habit,” she called down. 

A few minutes later she appeared, 
pinning on her hat. 

“ Half Bentham has been telephoning 
up there, Tom says. He used to be at 
the Markhams’ a great deal when he 
was in college. She’ll remember him. 
I was. there to dinner with him once. 
I never ate such a dinner! Lock the 
door and put the key under the win- 
dow,” she called as she rode away. “I'll 
be home as soon as I’ve caught her.” 

At very nearly the same time, William 
Edson, having learned that Mary Brady 
was in Bentham, was instructing his wife 
what course to pursue. 

“You want to tell her,” he said to 
Fanny, who stood on the horse-block 
and watched him harness the horse, 
“that there are only two of us in the 
family: when Harold comes home for 
his vacation, that will take care of itself. 
Don’t keep asking her if she can cook 
and wash and iron; we know she can. 
Tell her we don’t have much company— 
though we calculate to live just as well 
when we’re alone. And tell her you 
don’t ever interfere in the kitchen !” 

This last argument was calculated to 
exert a restraining influence upon the 
mistress as well as to stimulate confidence 
in the maid. Fanny sniffed. 

“T guess old lady Markham interfered, 
if looks tell anything,” she said, skeptic- 
ally. 








* Old lady Markham brought her up,” 
returned William. 

“She’s more likely to ask what we 
pay,” said Fanny. “I’m not going 
beyond three and a half. When Annie 
gets over that felon on her thumb, like 
as not she’ll expect to come back.” 

“She can’t expect us to hold the 
place open,” said William; “not when 
there’s a chance to get the real thing. 
We can’t economize on a deal of this 
kind. Below the spool factory, you 
know—third house.” 

Fanny rattled out of the yard and 
turned her horse’s head in the direction 
of the factory. 

She and Dolly Worthington were not 
the only pilgrims to that Mecca. -Mrs. 
Isaiah Bolton, President of the Bentham 
Woman’s Club, was also one of those 
who telephoned to Rathburn. She held 
a long conference over the wire with 
Mrs, Peter Markham, concluding in this 
fashion : 

“If she’s perfectly competent to go 
ahead when I entertain—ah, that’s very 
nice—Very nice indeed.” Mrs. Bolton’s 
face was wreathed in smiles. 

Servants of the better class take pride 
in having for their employers people of 
distinction. If Mary Brady was, as 
every one said, she real thing, she would 
discriminate. Dressing herself with un- 
usual care, and donning the bonnet 
which would have said if it could speak, 
“The meeting will please come to order,” 
Mrs. Bolton started for the Brady cottage. 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the 
town, in their pretty suburban homes, 
Mrs. Coleman and Mrs. Turner were 
calling back and forth to each other 
through their Open windows. 

“ Did you think of going to see her ?” 

“Did you?” 

“T don’t want to interfere with your 
plans.” 

“ Neither do I with yours.” 

“ Henry says he thinks it is too good 
a chance to lose—that is, if she is, as 
they say, the real thing.” 

“T’d like to see ‘the real thing.’ ” 

“So should I.” 

“ Suppose we go together. Perhaps 
we sha’n’t either of us want her.” 

“Very well. Rob says it’s behind 
the spool factory.” 
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“ Yes, the third house. Can you take 
the next car?” 

“Yes, can you ?” 

“JT think so. What are you going to 
do with the baby ?” 

“Take him along. You don’t mind ?” 

“No, indeed—if it won’t influence 
her.” 

‘“‘She may as well know there is one. 
She can see for herself how good he is.” 
“Very true. Well, I’ll be ready.” 

The two heads disappeared. A half- 
hour later the two friends met on the 
corner, Mrs. Turner leading Bobby, and 
took the car. 

It was a beautiful spring morning. 
Bobby exclaimed and pointed at every- 
thing with a fat forefinger. His compan- 
ions took their pleasure more sedately, 
but with equal zest. 

“T left my dishes in the sink,” said 
May ‘Turner, contritely, 

“ So did I,” said Margaret Coleman. 

“It’s very hard to get on without 
help, when there is a baby,” said May. 

“It’s hard anyway,” said Margaret. 

“Rob told me to offer an extra half- 
dollar.” 

“Henry said I might, if I thought 
best.” 

The two women looked at each other. 

“ Now, May,” said Mrs. Coleman, 
“you needn’t think I’m going to do 
anything to hurt your cause. You shall 
have the first chance—” 

“ Margaret,” exclaimed her friend, 
“J am perfectly well, and you’re not; 
I absolutely refuse to take any advantage 
of you. Probably,” she added, with a 
smile, “ we sha’n’t either of us get her. 
Girls hate to go so far out. We shall 
have to take some more Poles, and by 
the time we’ve tamed them they’ll 
marry.” 

“ Think of her being fourteen years 
in one place !” 

“T know it!” 

The spool factory was on the west 
side of Lower Bentham. It was visible 
from the little station where the cars 
stopped, but the travelers had to walk 
some distance. When they left the car, 
four other women left also. One of 
them was Aunt Susan Symington. 

“‘ She can’t be going there,” whispered 
May. “Nancy went back to Mrs. Gray 
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after the strike and has been there ever 
since.” 

“Miss Symington would go to house- 
keeping, all by herself, if she could get 
such a girl as Mary Brady,” returned 
Margaret. 

As they turned into the lane behind 
the factory, the Edson phaeton came into 
view. It was hung low, and so was the 
Edson horse; his short legs refused to 
accept the pace prescribed by his driver. 

“Annie hasn’t left the Edsons for 
good, has she ?” inquired Margaret. 

“T think not,” said May, and her fair 
face clouded. “Isn’t it selfish in people 
who have girls already to take them 
away from those who have none ?” 

Mrs. Edson said “good-morning,” 
and then she used the whip. The phae- 
ton trundled past the little procession. 
May and Margaret were in the lead. 

“T don’t “ink the girl will jump at a 
chance to work for Mrs. Edson,” said 
Margaret, comfortingly. 

Just then Aunt Susan Symington’s 
gaunt figure forged ahead. 

“Nor for her,” returned May, softly. 
She glanced over her shoulder. “ But 
there are six—eight women behind us. 
One of them is Mrs. Clare, another is 
that tall, gray-haired woman who has 
rented the Elliott pew at church. I 
don’t know who the others are.” 

The pedestrians drew up before the 
third little house. Mrs. Edson had 
alighted and was tying her horse to a 
weather-beaten post in the rear. It 
took her some time to do this. Mean- 
while, Aunt Susan Symington advanced 
and rapped authoritatively at the door. 
At this instant Dolly Worthington gal- 
loped into the yard and drew rein. 

“ Am I too late ?” she asked, looking 
from one to another. 

“ No, we’re still waiting for the curtain 
to rise,” replied Mrs. Clare. 

While she was speaking the door 
opened and the object of all the stir 
appeared. Her eyes twinkled as they 
fell upon the group. ‘They were Irish 
eyes—dark, liquid—strangers neither to 
laughter nor to tears. 

“I’m Mary Brady,” she said, in reply 
to Miss Symington’s question. Then 
she waited for her visitors to announce 
themselves and their intentions. 
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“ She doesn’t look over strong,” whis- 
pered one of the women in the rear. 

“‘ She did their big washings and iron- 
ings,’ answered the woman beside her. 
“T’ve heard about it from people in 
Rathburn.” 

“ Ladies,” began Mrs. Bolton. She | 
had gained the doorstep and with it 
the deference invariably accorded her. 
“Ladies, I wish to say a few words. 
We cannot all hire this woman. In order 
to expedite matters, I suggest that we 
interview her in turn, no interview to last 
over ten minutes. What do you say? 
Is it a vote ?” 

It was a vote. 

“Just as you like,” said Mary Brady. 
Her eyes danced. 

“Miss Symington came first, I be- 
lieve,” continued Mrs. Bolton. “Then 
Mrs. Coleman and Mrs. Turner—” 

Miss Symington stepped briskly into 
the tiny entry. 

“ Will you—come in?” asked Mary, 
addressing the others in a body. 

“No, thank you,” said Mrs. Bolton, 
speaking for the rest. 

T’ll set out some chairs,” said Mary, 
and appeared with one in each hand. 

“You must be tired,” she said to Mrs. 
Turner. “That’s a pretty heavy baby. 
“ How old is he ?” 

“ A year and a half,” returned May, 
eagerly. ‘He walked from the car and 
he’s tired, that’s why I’m holding him. 
Are you fond of children ?” 

“I rise to a point of order,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Clare. 

Mary Brady retreated. In the house 
she proceeded to constitute herself an 
Intelligence Bureau and the supply. 
Aunt Susan began her interview. 

Minute and thorough, and not swift 
in her mental processes, she had barely 
stated her needs and expectations when 
Mrs. Bolton called through the open 
window : 

“ The ten minutes are up!” 

“T’ve only just begun,” demurred the 
interviewer. 

“Then you'll have to wait for the 
second round,” said Mrs. Bolton. 

Aunt Susan came out looking glum. 

“You go next,” whispered Margaret 
to May. “TI insist.” : 

May entered, leading Bobby by the 
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hand. Baby talk and laughter mingled 
plentifully in this encounter. When 
they returned, Bobby had a cooky, and 
his chubby cheeks were smeared with 
sugar. 

“T don’t know,” whispered May to 
Margaret. ‘She didn’t object to any- 
thing; still—hurry, dear, they’re wait- 
ing.” 

After Margaret, Mrs. Bolton visited 
the intelligence office; then came Mrs. 
Clare, then the gray-haired woman who 
rented the Elliott pew, then the others, 
Dolly last of all. She had been riding 
impatiently up and down, flicking the 
tall grass with her whip. While they 
waited for her to reappear, the remainder 
of the company compared notes on what 
they had seen inside. 

“There wasn’t a speck of dirt any- 
where,” said one. 

“That may be her sister’s doing,” 
said another. “ Her sister keeps house 
for the old couple.” 

“Her sister’s away for a vacation. 
This one’s cleaned house while the 
other was away. How nice the old folks 
looked !” 

“T couldn’t take my eyes off those 
tumblers,” returned the other. “ How 
they did shine !” 

“T’d like to taste some of her cook- 
ing,” was the next remark. 

“ So should I.” 

“ Me, too,” responded the others. 

“T suppose there isn’t any one in the 
country can make such cake,” said Mrs. 
Clare. ‘“ They say the Markhams’ cake 
was famous.” 

“She didn’t give herself away,” said 
Fanny Edson. “ You couldn’t tell one 
thing about her, what she liked or didn’t 
like, whether she’d come or not, or what 
she thought.” 

The company pensively considered 
themselves and one another. Each won- 
dered if she had offered the right “ in- 
ducement,” and also wondered what the 
others had offered. Aunt Susan evi- 
dently meant to have anotherturn. She 
moved towards the house as Dolly 
Worthington reappeared, and had one 
foot on the doorstep when Dolly pro- 
claimed her victory— 

“Mary has decided to come and live 
with me |” 
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It was impossible to keep the ring of 
triumph out of her voice. 

“Yes,” said Mary Brady, following 
her. “I’ve decided to go with Mrs, 
Worthington.” 

“That settles it,” said Miss Syming- 
ton, grimly. 

Mrs. Bolton for once wasdumb. She 
led the way, and the rest followed, sol- 
emnly, down the lane. 

“I’m glad it’s over,” whispered May 
to Margaret. 

“So am I,” responded Margaret. 

“'To-me,” said Mrs. Edson, walking 
her horse beside the procession and 
addressing no one in particular, “ she 
looked tempery.” 

Aunt Susan responded with an inar- 
ticulate and untranslatable grunt. 

“T believe she’s a tea fiend,” said the 
gray-haired woman. “ She’s so pale and 
has those dark shadows under her eyes.” 

“Those girls who have been long ina 
place get so that they won’t let you say 
a word,” remarked one of the strangers 
who had not spoken before. Thus they 
comforted themselves. 

Dolly galloped home, and as soon as 
she could reach the telephone called up 
first her husband, then her brother. 

“Mary Brady’s mine!” she announced, 
joyfully. ‘Come up to luncheon and 
I'll tell you about it.” 

They responded promptly. Dolly told 
her story. It was brief, after all. She 
described the crowd, repeated their com- 
ments, and told how neat the little house 
was. 

“ But what did you say or do to win 
the day?” inquired Tom. 

“T think,” said Dolly, mischievously, 
“ she dreaded that second interview with 
Aunt Susan as much as anything. And 
then she remembered you.” 

“‘ But how did you open the meeting ?” 
asked James. “How much did you 
offer? What did you say?” 

“JT said,” replied Dolly, ‘Mary, I 
want you to come and live with me. I'll 
pay whatever you ask and you may do 
anything you please.’ The rest of the 
ten minutes we talked about the Mark- 
hams. Sheis awfully fond of them. If it 
wasn’t for her old father and mother she 
would have gone with them to their new 
home, I’m the happiest woman in town,” 
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“ Then look out for the other women,” 
said James. “ They'll have it in for you. 
Don’t crow.” 

But Dolly would have been more than 

human, or less, if she had not crowed 
mildly, when it seemed safe to do so. 
_ With Elizabeth Gray, for instance, 
there was no rivalry. Elizabeth had not 
been one of the candidates for Mary 
Brady’s favor. 

To her Dolly acknowledged that she 
felt that she had been especially singled 
out by divine favor. 

“T was actually losing my belief in an 
overruling Providence,” she said, ear- 
nestly, “to say nothing of my faith in 
my fellow-beings. Now I haven’t a care 
in the world.” 

Elizabeth tried to look sympathetic. 

“A good servant is about the best 
thing one can have,” she said, with a 
sigh. 

“Well, you’d think so!” cried Dolly. 
“ And Mary Brady is a saint, the most 
patient, enduring—TI shall never be one- 
half as fine a character if I try every 
minute, and I’m not going totry. She'll 
get even with me on the Other Side. 
She’ll go in ahead and take a higher seat, 
but I’m quite reconciled. I’m so com- 
fortable here. Honestly, I forget she’s 
in the house. My husband says a good 
kitchen is like a good digestion. You 
don’t know it’s there.” 

“T’m so glad,” said Elizabeth, “that 
you have her ;” and she meant to be, but 
she could not refrain from quoting to 
herself, “To him that hath shall be 
given.” Dolly Worthington had very 
nearly everything before; why should 
Mary Brady be added ? 

Dolly’s other friends were not so gen- 
erous. ‘They were not glad and they 
did not mean to be. Every day some 
one called to ask, “How do you like 
Mary Brady ?” and went away again to 
swell the current of envy. Not that Dolly 
minded ; she rather enjoyed their dis- 
approval, intrenched as she was in her 
happiness. 

When the Woman’s Club met to drink 
tea together for the last time before sep- 
arating for the summer, she had com- 
pletely forgotten her husband’s caution. 
The women came about her like bees, 
many whom she knew but slightly and 
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some whom she did not know at all, and 
they asked the inevitable question, ““ How 
do you like Mary Brady ?” 

“Was the girl all she had been re- 
ported to be?” they queried. By this 
time Dolly’s good fortune had gone to 
her head. 

“ All? She is more,” was her reply. 
“‘ Words cannot describe her.” 

“Can she cook as well as they say?” 
was the next question. 

“Better. I’ve gained a pound. I 
look forward to every meal.” 

Groans were heard. 

“Those fine cooks are not neat, usu- 
ally,” suggested some one. 

“When Mary Brady sweeps,” said 
Dolly, “she takes down the draperies 
and cleans the windows. And she 
wipes off the doors !” 

Again the listeners groaned. 

“You ought to be very grateful to 
Mrs. Paul Markham and Mrs. Peter for 
training her so well,” said one of the 
women, not without irony. Bentham 
women were not unaware of Mrs. Worth- 
ington’s laxity in training her servants. 

Dolly ignored the thrust. She could 
afford to. 

“ Yes,” she said, happily. “ Mrs. Paul 
planted and Mrs. Peter watered, and 
I’m getting the increase.” 

“Mrs. Worthington can make herself 
very disagreeable,” commented the mem- 
bers of the Club, as they withdrew to 
their several homes. “She has the old 
Carr pride. There’s nothing too good 
for a Carr.” 

“ Something will turn up,” they proph- 
esied. “It won’t be such smooth sail- 
ing. Itll do for a time, to be easy- 
going; but any girl will take advantage, 
sooner or later.” 

Dolly overheard enough to produce 
little uncomfortable twinges in the heart 
of her content. She was not a perfect 
housekeeper, and she knew it. That 
was where the comfort lay in having a 
girl who did not need a perfect house- 
keeper to spur and control. Still, she 
had thought that she had detected, some- 
times, through Mary Brady’s apparent 
satisfaction in her place, unavowed ques- 
tions and doubts. She felt that Mary 
missed something. The thought returned 
sow with the weight of premonition. 
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“T’m afraid it’s too lovely to last,” she 
sighed, as she took the car for home. 

A depot carriage was standing before 
the door when she alighted. What did 
it mean? Had company arrived unex- 
pectedly? She advanced in haste. 

A little, bent old lady in widow’s 
weeds stood talking with Mary Brady 
before the house. The two looked 
enough alike to be mother and daughter. 
They had the same deep-set, dark eyes, 
and clear, pallid skin. They stood in 
the same way, their heads inclined, with 
the same mingling of reserve and ap- 
peal. It was not until the elder woman 
smiled and held out her hand that Dolly 
recognized her. It was old Mrs. Mark- 
ham. 

“T’ve come for Mary,” she began 
abruptly. “TI didn’t like the new home. 
I’ve come back to the old one. And I 
want Mary.” 

“ But,” pleaded Dolly in aggrieved 
tones, “ what am I to do?” 

“Get another,” responded the old 
woman, promptly. “Take a young girl 
and train her, as I did. Mary was only 

twelve when I took her in hand. That’s 
the only way to be sure of anything.” 

Was she sure? Dolly glanced quickly 
at Mary. Her heart sank. There was 
no doubt of Mary’s allegiance to this 
frail but determined little creature, 
balancing herself on her cane, her brill- 
iant eyes darting from one to the other. 
The bond between the two was so strong 
that she felt it tug first one, then the 
other, and felt herself outside, helpless. 

“You'd better come in and let me 
give you a glass of wine, a cup of tea,” 
she said, mindful of her hospitality. 

“Thank you, no,” said Mrs. Mar«- 
ham, “I had dinner at the hotel. I 
shall do very well. We shall be hc re 
in time for supper. Go, pack your 
trunk,” she said to Mary. 

¢ What, now ?” gasped Mary’s recent 
mistress, 

“Why not?” returned the old woman, 
coolly. “We may as well have it over. 
Go along,” she said, as if the grave, 
middle-aged servant were a child; and 
Mary went, unquestioning and undis- 
turbed, as Dolly saw with a pang. 

She saw, too, with sudden definiteness, 
what the girl had missed in her new 
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home—the unfaltering purpose to which 
she herself now yielded. 

“You had better come up on the 
veranda; you cannot stand here.” 

“Very well, then,” said the strange 
visitor. “Give me your arm;” and to- 
gether they climbed the steps. 

Within they could hear Mary’s quick, 
light feet as she went to and fro. 

“ You don’t know what you are taking 
away from me,” faltered Dolly. 

“Yes, I do,” was the reply. “And 
I’m sorry. Really Iam; not too sorry— 
I couldn’t stand that. Old people have 
to be selfish to live. And—don’t you 
think I deserve some return for what 
I’ve put into her?” 

“TI suppose so,” rejoined Dolly, dis- 
consolately. ‘I never saw any one like 
her.” 

“ And you never will,” returned the 
other. “She is the product of a day 
when women stayed in their homes, 
studied the health and comfort and peace 
of their families, developed their sur- 
roundings, waited, waited, and worked, 
not expecting miracles, but realizing that 
they would reap what they sowed and no 
more. My dear child, what right have 
you to a girl like Mary Brady ?” 

“‘ None, none whatever,” replied Dolly, 
desperately. “I was in hopes I could 
buy her, but I see I can’t.” 

“ Money can’t buy everything,” said 
Mrs. Markham. “ Although it will take 
two or three generations to prove it to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. You 
look to be in good health ?” 

“T am,” said Dolly, meekly. 

“ And there’s only yourself and hus- 
band ?” 

“ That’s all,” 

“Oh, well, you’ll get along. Come, 
come,” she called, turning to look through 
the house, where the doors stood open. 
“ We'll lose our train—Mary !” 

Mary appeared on the walk, below 
them, breathless, in hat and jacket. 

“ My box is ready at the back door,” 
she said, deprecatingly. 

“Excuse me,” said Dolly, and joined 
her. 

“T needn’t say how sorry I am, 
Mary.” 

“ T’m sorry, tuo,” said the girl. “ But 
she’s an old lady, and she can’t get 
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along with every one. I’m used to her, 
and she’s used to me. And the folks 
that were going to rent the house didn’t, 
so that we can go right in just as we 
were. No, you needn’t pay me for that 
last week.” For Dolly had taken out 
her purse. “I didn’t give notice. No. 
I sha’n’t take a cent.” 

“ Then let me make you a little fare- 
well present,” said Dolly, in whose heart 
lingered hopes of her possible return 
some day. 

“No, thank you,” said Mary Brady. 

She seemed to have received a charge 
from the electric will of her mistress. 

“ Good-by, Mrs. Worthington,” she 
said, “and I thank you for all your kind- 
ness.” 
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She went up the steps after the old 
lady, who caught her arm and leaned on 
it as if it were a machine of her own 
making, as indeed it was. ‘Together 
they entered the coach and were driven 
away. 

When James came home to supper, 
Dolly was in her old place behind the 
chafing-dish. 

“Yes, Mary’s gone,” she replied to 
his questioning. “Shall the clay say to 
the potter, ‘I must give a week’s notice ’? 
Jim, I want an orphan, about twelve 
years old, of decent parentage, sound 
body, and average mind, so that when I 
come to be eighty and alone in the 
world I can have ‘the real thing’ to 
depend upon.” 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 
the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. Any of these books 
will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt of the 
published price, with postage added when the price is marked “ net.” 


Act in a Backwater (An). By E. F. Benson. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 4%x7% in. 335 
pages. $l. 

This story is so slight and uneven as com- 

pared with Mr. Benson’s last published novel, 

“ The Challoners,” that it seems like a sketch 

of a larger story abandoned because the au- 

thor was dissatisfied with it. It has some 
pleasant bits of human nature and one or 

two lovable characters, but, considered as a 

novel, it is wretchedly constructed. 


Conquest of the Southwest (Fee). By 
Cyrus Townsend Bendy, LL.D. Illustrated. D. 
oe & Co., New York. 5x8in. 293 pages. 
$1.50, net. (Postage, 12c.) 

It is out of the question to expect in a duo- 

decimo volume of less than three hundred 

pages a thorough account of the momentous 
events leading up to the Mexican Cession— 
the colonization of Texas, the Texan War of 

Independence, the annexation of Texas, and 

the Mexican War. At most all that may be 

looked for is an outline narrative in which 
shall be presented, lucidly, impartially, and in 
proper proportion, the salient aspects, epi- 
sodes, and personalities. Such a presenta- 
tion may fairly be said to be embodied in 
Dr. Brady’s book, which forms an excellent 
addition to the “ Expansion of the Republic ” 
series. Stress is laid on the political rather 
than the military side, with, of course, espe- 
cial refer2nce to the significant question of 
the meri:s of our struggle with Mexico, Dr. 

Brady aligning himself with those who see 

in the story of the “ Conquest of the South- 

west” a story of spoliation—with extenuating 
circumstances, it is true, but still spoliation. 





His little monograph contains some interest- 
ing matter apart from that which is directly 
germane. Thus, with the aid of a statistical 
table showing the cost of the Mexican War, 
he presents a strong material argument in 
favor of international arbitration. Again, in 
regard to the extent of the territory acquired 
he makes, on the authority of the General 
Land Office, a statement which will be new 
to many—that the area included in the annex- 
ation of Texas, the Mexican Cession, and the 
Gadsden Purchase exceeded that of the 
Louisiana Purchase by, according to official 
figures presented, more than forty thousand 
square miles. The book is freely illustrated. 


Children’s Pieces for the Piano. By Perley 
yaa Aldrich. Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago. 


Fire of Spring (The). By Margaret Potter. 
Illustrated. D. Appleton & Cc-, New York. 
5x7% in. 357 pages. 

Five Note Pieces for Beginners. By Han- 
nah Smith. School’s Out. The Cld So.dier 
Storiette. The Sailor Boy Teasing. Twilight. 
Petite Valse. Clayton F. Summy &.., Chicago. 
We. each. 

Five Short Sketches for Piano. Clayton F. 
Summy Co., Chicago. Oc. 

Hannah Logan’s Courtship: A True Nar- 
rative. Edited by Albert Cook Myers. Ferris & 
Leach, Philadelphia. 5x8in. 360 pages. $2. 

This is a companion story to that by the 

same author published some time ago and 

called “ Sally Wister’s Journal.” Like that 
interesting book, this is a romance, not in the 
form of fiction, but told by quotations from 
public documents and diaries, and illustrated 
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by facsimiles, autographs, silhouettes, por- 
traits, and other pictorial reproduction of 
colonial life and manners. The plan of the 
book is original and it will interest many 
readers. 


In the Blacksmith Shop. Fairies’ Music 
Box. (Characteristic and Instructive Pieces for 
the Piano.) By Edythe Pruyn Hall. Clayton F. 
Summy Co., Chicago. 30c. each. 

Jewish Bnayeegene (The): A Descriptive 
Record of the History, Religion, Literature, 
and Customs of the Jewish People from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. Prepared 
by more than Four Hundred Scholars and Special- 
ists under the direction of the following Editorial 

ard: Cyrus Adler, Ph.D., Wilhelm Bacher, 
Ph.D., Gotthard Deutsch, Ph.D., Richard Got- 
theil, Ph.D., Emil G. Hirsch, Ph.D., LL.D., Jo- 
seph Jacobs, B.A., Kaufmann Kohler, Ph.D., Her- 
osenthal, isidore Singer, Ph.D., Crawford 

H. Toy, D.D., LL.D., Isaac K. Funk, D.D., 

LL.D. Frank H. Vizetelly, F.S.A. Vol. IX: 
ng al Sng son. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
New York. 74%xIlin. 685 pages. 

With the general scope and characteristics 

of this great work, in which Jewish scholars 

are seconded by Christian, our readers are 
familiar. In this volume, as in the others, 
articles of special value are frequent. Those 
on the New Testament and the Pharisees 
deserve the attention of Christian readers. 

Those on Mortality and Nervous Diseases, 

each exhibiting peculiarities in Jewish statis- 

tics, have an interest for the general reader 
as well as for the specialist. The history of 

American Judaism shows an illustrious rec- 

ord in Newport, Philadelphia, and New York, 

to which a sorry contrast appears in the rec- 
ord of oppression endured in Moscow and 

Morocco. Among other articles, Moses, 

Music, Nimrod, Periodicals, are noteworthy. 

The rabbinic and other legends of Biblical 

characters form an attractive feature in every 

volume. Among the numerous photographic 
illustrations some deserve special mention, 

e.g., those of. the coins current in Palestine 

from B.c. 500 to A.D. 135, the first entry con- 

cerning Jews in the Dutch records of New 

York (1654), and Washington’s letter in reply 

to the address of the Hebrew congregation 

at Nene (1790). As a work of world-wide 
comprehensiveness this is one to enrich any 
library. 


Lake Placid Conference on Home Econom- 
ics: Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Confer- 
ence, September 19-24, 1904, Lake Placid, New 
York. 6% x9% in. 91 pages. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. By John 
Grier Hibben, Ph.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 5x8in. 439 pages. ‘ 

Logic, so far as merely formal, is proverbially 

dry. In its application to living interests it 

becomes a succulent source of intellectual 
pleasure. Professor Hibben has aimed to 
invest it with this attractiveness, especially 
in his illustrations of inductive logic. These 
are not only modern, but fresh in a degree 
as welcome to the student as it is unusual, 
and they are drawn from a wide range of 
science. The effect of his treatment of logic 


is to exhibit it in its real character, as the 
right functioning of common reason, not, 
as often fancied, a sort of algebra. 
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“Miss Civilization:” A Comedy in One 
Act. By Richard Harding Davis. Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, New York. 4% x8in. 47 pages. 50c., 
net. 


This is a lively and amusing play about the 
way in which a young woman outwitted a 
gang of burglars. It is not badly suited for 
amateur rendering. 


Parochial School (The): A Curse to the 


Church, A Menace to the Nation. By Rev. 
— . Crowley. Published by the Author, 
herman 


ouse, Chicago. 5x8in. 415 pages. $l. 


Silence of Mrs. Harrold (The). a Samuel 
M. Gardenhire. Harper & Bros., New York. 
5<7% in. 462 pages. 

The author of “Lux Crucis” has here 


changed his subject and style—for the worse. 
It has rarely been our fate to read more 
prolix, tiresome, and unnatural dialogue than 
that in this book, while in substance and 
plot the story is valueless. 


Sociological Papers. By Francis Galton, 
E. Westermarck, P. Geddes, E. Durkheim, Har- 
old H. Mann, and V. V. Branford. Published for 
the Sociological Society, by the Macmillan Co., 
New York. 6% x10 in. 292 pages. 


This volume comprises the papers and dis- 
cussions at the first meeting of the (British) 
Sociological Society, 1904. Their impor- 
tance is indicated by the names of the emi- 
nent leaders and participants. Among the 
subjects discussed, “ Eugenics,” or what in 
this country is called stirpiculture, takes the 
leading place, and derives peculiar interest 
from its comparative novelty, as well as 
from its importance. Dr. Francis Galton, 
cousin of Charles Darwin, already well known 
by his studies of heredity, coined the word 
“eugenics”—good reproduction—to denote 
the science that has to do with all that tends 
to improve and develop to advantage the 
inborn qualities of a race. He has recently 
iven $7,500 to the University of London to 
ound a Fellowship in National Eugenics. 
He regards the improvement of the human 
stock as one of the highest objects of rational 
endeavor. He recognizes three stages of 
this endeavor: first, the academic, till the 
importance of the fact obtains rational recog- 
nition ; then the practical, in serious study of 
ways and means to the end in view; lastly 
‘it must be introduced into the natio 
conscience like a new religion.” On this he 
remarks: “It has, indeed, strong claims to 
become an orthodox religious tenet of the 
future.” Among the noteworthy utterances 
in the discussions that followed Dr. Galton’s 
paper one of the more significant deserves 
quotation: “It is in the sterilization of fail- 
ures, and not in the selection of successes 
for breeding, that the possibility of an im- 
provement of the human stock lies.” Of the 
volume of which the foregoing is a taste it 
may be said that it marks the opening of a 
new stadium in the progress of sociology. 
Species and Varieties: Their Origi Mu- 
an Lec fv delivered at the Gnivecsity of 
California by Hugo de Vries. Edited by Daniel 


Trembly MacDougal. The n Court Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago. 5% x9 oi 77 pages 


The translator of these remarkable lectures 
by Professor de Vries prefaces the work by 


te 
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three quotations: “ The origin of species isa 
natural phenomenon ”"—Lamarck ; “ The ori- 
gin of species is an object of inquiry ”"—Dar- 
win, “The origin of species is an object 
of experimental investigation”—De Vries. 
These dicta indicate the line upon which 
Professor de Vries has worked. To follow 
his studies about the fluctuation, variation, 
and mutations of species would be impossi- 
ble in a brief note. The book and the sub- 
ject are of sufficient importance to warrant a 
return to them at a later date. 


Studies in Ancient Furniture: Couches and 
Beds of the Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans. 
By Caroline L. Ransom. Illustrated. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 8X12 in. 
157 pages. $4.50. 

A> work of scholarly research in a limited 

special field. The work is finely illustrated. 


Tibet and siege. Painted and Described 

by A. Henry Savage Landor. Illustrated. The 

acmillan Co., New York. 6x9 in. 233 

$5, net. 
The: occupation, or partial occupation, of 
Tibet by the British has increased the public 
interest in that always fascinating land. 
Rather paradoxically, Mr. Landor tells us 
that, as he was still suffering from the effects 
of the tortures inflicted upon him in his 
former travels, he determined to go there 
again. In this volume he gives us man 
thrilling incidents of travel and personal ad- 
venture, and we may be allowed to hope that 
some of the pictures which show his dangers 
are slightly exaggerated, else we are sure he 


pages. 


would never have lived through them. Apart 
from some pe faults, the book is decid- 


edly agreeable and even exciting reading, and 
presents in many ways an intimate picture 
of the life of the Tibetans and their innu- 
merable curious customs. The colored pic- 
tures are striking and effective. 


Twentieth Century New Testament (The): 
Edition of 1905. A Translation into Modern 
English from the Original Greek. (Westcott 
and Hort’s text.) (Revised Edition.) he Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York. 4%x7% in. 523 
pages. $l, net. 

Benefited by the criticisms passed upon their 

first and tentative edition, of which some 

200,000 copies went into circulation, the 

translators have now put forth a revised and 

probably final version of their translation 
into modern English, on which a dozen years 
have now been expended. Readers familiar 
with the older versions will find it useful for 


the clearer sense or fresh point it now and - 


then puts on these. Others less acquainted 
with the Bible will be attracted by its novelty 
and modernness ; some also by its literary 
finish. It is certainly to be welcomed as 
contributing to the increased interest in the 
Bible which is characteristic of our time. A 
competitor with the versions already in use 
it certainly is not, at least in the judgment 
that values the classical standard of our lan- 
guage. If faults are found in these, this 
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also, after all the help it has had from friendly 
criticism, has its full share still, both in 
translating and in phrasing. Occasionally 
it gives a paraphrase rather than a transla- 
tion; sometimes it imports into the text more 
than is found there; ¢. g., substituting “ mirac- 
ulously designated” for “declared” in Ro- 
mans i.4. It also lacks the marginal read- 
ings, or notes, necessary for a few disputed 
texts,as in Romans ix. 5, where a variant 
punctuation makes a vast difference in the 
sense. Excessive modernizing also occurs, 
as in John xiv. 1—‘ Do not let your hearts 
be troubled.” In following the British orthog- 
raphy in such words as “ gaol” and “ storey,” 
the good example set in the British edition 
of the Revised Version has not been followed. 
But it is a work that needed to be done, and. 
yard all is said, it must be pronounced well 
one. 


Upward Leading (The): Pulpit Talks Under 
Various Auspices. By James Henry Potts. 
Eaton = Mains, New York. 4% 7% in. 131 pages. 

., net. 


Veranilda. By George Gissing. E. P. Dut- 

ton & Co., New York. 5x7% in. pages. $1.50. 
As Mr. Gissing’s remarkable book “The 
Private seta of Henry Ryecroft” gave us 
a totally different side of his art and mind 
from that underlying his London social 
studies in fiction like “ Unclassed ” and “ The 
Whirlpool,” so the present posthumous ro- 
mance of the sixth century gives us still 
another view of this versatile man—as a 
scholar and a student of history. The tale 
is unfinished, but it was so nearly completed 
when the author died that the loss of the 
final two or three chapters does not seriously 
mar the reader’s pleasure. In manner the 
narrative is dignified and careful. The 
human and story interest are strong and well 
maintained. The era is that when Roman 
civilization was being torn apart, one may 
say, by the alternating rule of the Eastern 
Empire at Byzantium and the Goths, and 
when, theologically, Arianism and the Atha- 
nasian Creed were dividing Christianity into 
two camps. Through the study of Roman 
life and customs in this era runs a very 
charming love story, and incidents of danger 
and courage enliven the tale. The book is 
easily one of the best of modern attempts at 
classical romance. Mr. Frederic Harrison 
in an introduction speaks with warmth and 
truth of Mr. Gissing’s poetical gift for local 
color, subtle insight into spiritual mysticism 
and really fine scholarship and classic 
knowledge. 


Virgil’s AZneid. Books I-IV. Edited by 
harles E. Bennett. Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 
5x7% in. 461 pages. $1.28. 


Winnowings for Washington’s Birthday. 
By Agnes Mawson. Part I.—Selections for Gram- 
mar and High Schools. Part II.—For Little 
Folk Anecdotes. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
4% x6% in. 190 pages. 





